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AMUSEMENT AND INSTEUCTION. 



PETEB AND HIS PONT. 

" Deab papa," said Peter one morning to his father, 
" you said, when I was nine year? old, you would give 
me a pony to ride on. Don't you know that I shall 
be nine years old in three months' time ? and will you 
not keep your promise ? " 

Mr. Howard smiled at Peter's eagerness, and said, 
" I promised to give you a present of a pony when 
you should be nine years of age, provided you were 
sufficiently carefid to be trusted with the charge of it ; 
for though I can afford to buy you a pony, I cannot 
afford to keep a man to clean and look after it" 

"Oh, father/' cried Peter, "I will do all that. 
I will brush his coat every day, and feed him 
regularly. I shall be fond of him, and he will be 
fond of me. If you will be so kind as to let me 
have a pony, I shall be very happy," 
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PBTEB AND ma PONY. 

promised to be here by eleven o'clock in the morning. 
Now I hope you will take care of him, and let hira 
want nothing." 

"You shall see, papa," said Peter, "how very 
happy I will make him;" and thanking his father 
once more, he ran to tell his sister the good news. 

With great joy and full of impatience for eleven 
p'clock to come, did Peter get up the next morning. 
It was a fine, warm, sunshiny morning, and Peter 
was running out every other minute to the garden 
gate to see whether the pony was coming, and then 
he ran back to the hall to look at the clock. It 
was only nine o'clock. He had two hours to wait 
before the pony would arrive. 

His mother advised hira to employ himself in 
reading, and then the time would not appear so 
long. Peter was wise enough to take his mother's 
advice, and when he had read some time, he hurried 
to the clock again. Hurra ! it was half-past ten 
o'clock — one half-hour more and the pony would 
Gome. So Peter called his little sister Susan; and 
together they stood at the garden gate watching the 
carriages, carts, waggons, and horses that came and 
went along the high road. 

After standing some time without seeing anything 
pass, they observed a dust arise in the direction that 
the pony was to come. " Here he is," cried Peter. 
" Oh ! no," said Susan, " there is more dust than 
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could be made by a little pony : it must be a coach ;* 
and so it was — a stage coach with four horses rattled 
along at a great rate. 

" But there is more dust still," said Peter ; ** that 
must be the pony." They looked — ^no — it was a 
cart loaded with sacks. After that there came 
another cart and a large waggon piled up with birch 
brooms to a great height. Then some horsemen 
galloped along the road. But still no pony. 

** The man must have forgotten," said Peter, quite 
anxiously. 

Is it the time yet ? " asked Susan. 
Ohl the time? yes, and past," replied Peter — 
" it is past eleven, a gi*eat deal, I am sure." 

** Do not be too sure, Peter," said his mother, 
smiling, for she had come to see what her children 
were doing. ^^Do not be too sure that it is past 
eleven — see, it still wants one minute to that time." 

'* One minute will soon be gone," cried Peter, 
" and hurra 1 look, Susan, there is such a little dust 
now, that it must be the pony." Susan thought so 
too. But the patience of the two children had still 
to be tried a little longer. The dust was soon seen to 
be occasioned by a small donkey-cari Peter was in 
despair, and Susan thought it very odd that the pony 
did not come. 

Presently a flock of sheep came along the road, 
and made a prodigious dust The children could 
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distinguish nothing for some time, the clouds of 
dust were so high and so thick ; and the sh^ep were 
a long time going over the road. But in the midst 
of this dust there was a man leading a little pony by 
the bridle, who had arrived at the comer of the high 
road, and turned up the narrow cross road that led 
to Mr. Howard's house before the children saw him. 
Thus all at once, and while they were looking dis- 
consolately over the road, the pony arrived at the 
gate at which they were standing. 

Peter and Susan started back, quite taken by 
surprise after all their watching. But Peter soon 
opened .the gate to let in the long-looked-for pony. 
Both the children admired him very much. He was 
of a brown colour with a long mane and tail, and a 
thick, rough coat. He knew his name of Shag, very 
well, and answered to it by pricking up his ears and 
turning his head roimd to the side that he was called 
from. The man who brought him told him to walk, 
and to trot, and to gallop, and to stand still; and 
Shag did all as he was bid, without requiring either 
whip or spur. 

While the children were admiring the pony, Mr. 
Howard came into the garden, and he seemed as 
much pleased as they were. He helped Peter to 
mount upon the pony, and then he paid the man, 
and told Peter to lead Shag into the stable. Peter, 
who had but just mounted, thought this order of his 
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father rather unkind ; but lie was an obedient, good 
boy, and he dismounted, and led his pony to the 
stable immediately. 

When Peter opened the stable-door, the first thing 
he saw was a new little saddle made to fit Shag's 
back, with two bright stirrups ; and, hanging close to 
it, a new bridle. His father and sister had followed 
him to the stable, and his father said — ^^^Put the 
saddle and bridle upon Shag, and then ride him as 
much as you like." Peter was too much pleased 
with this permission to lose a moment. He very 
soon, with his father's assistance, put on the saddle 
and bridle, and then mounted and rode away as 
happy as could be. 

Every day Peter took a ride on his little horse, 
and every day liked him better and better. Shag 
became so fond of Peter, that when he was feeding 
in the field and saw Peter coming, he would tix)t up 
to meet him and neigh to show his pleasure, and 
would stand perfectly still to have the saddle and 
bridle put on. Peter was exceedingly careful to 
keep the stable of his dear pony quite clean, and to 
give him fresh straw daily to lie down upon, and 
to keep the rack of the manger always well filled 
with hay. Besides, he never forgot to give him his 
regular feed of corn. He brushed and curried his 
pony well every day, and washed the dirt from his 
feet, and was not afraid to lift up his legs to see if 
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his sboes were strong and whole. All this Peter 
attended to punctually. But in doing his duty to 
this favourite pony, he did not neglect his other 
duties, neither his lessons, nor neatness and cleanli- 
ness in his own person. 

Among other pleasures that Peter owed to Shag, 
was that of seeing a friend a little older than him- 
self, named Frederick Mavor, who lived a few miles 
off. Before he had Shag to carry him, he could 
only see Frederick when his friend could make it 
convenient to ride over to Mr. Howard's. But now 
he in his turn could ride over to Mr. Mavor's. He 
could now, also, make appointments with young 
Mavor where they should meet to ride together; 
and, now and then, his fatlier would permit him, as 
a great treat, to spend the day with his friend. 

One day that he had ridden over to Mr. Mavor's 
house, a heavy storm of rain came on just as he 
was getting on Shag's back to go home, and he 
could not return that night. So he slept at Mr. 
Mavor's, and the next morning after breakfast he 
saddled > and bridled Shag, and rode home. He 
reached home comfortably, and put Shag hastily 
into the stable, and, without losing a moment, taking 
off his bridle and saddle, he gave him a feed of com, 
and brushed his coat. No sooner had he done this, 
than off he ran in a great hurry to see his father 
and mother and Susan, to tell them the reason of 
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THE PABENTS' CABINET. 

his having stayed out all night. Besides this> lie 
wanted to show them the pretty new riding-whip 
that Mr. Mavor had given him, and to tell Susan 
all the new things he had seen. 

Mr. Mavor was a rich man, and had a very 
large garden; and his son Frederick, heing an 
only child, had all kinds of tools and curiosities. 
There was one thing, a new garden-engine, which 
had particularly attracted Peter's attention. Frede- 
rick's father had made him a present of it only a 
few days before. Peter had been wonderfully happy, 
first pumping this engine foil of water, and . then 
pumping the water out of the engine over the beds 
of peas and beans and cabbages that were growing 
in the garden. He thought it a much better way 
of watering a garden than by hand watering-pots ; 
and he said he wished his father had a garden-engine. 

Susan was quite astonished to hear of the great 
height that the water could be thrown by this engine. 
** It must be like rain,". said she. 

"It is more like rain than any other way of 
watering that I have seen," said Peter, *^and it is 
such delightful work to pump the engine I I watered 
everything in the garden." 

" I wish I had been there," said Susan, " I should 
have liked to help you very much." 

During the whole of this day Peter was so occu- 
pied with telling his sister the many curious things 
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he had seen, that he spent all the time which was 
allowed him for amusement in talking. Of all the 
days that had passed since Shag had been given to 
him, not one had there been during which Peter 
thought so little of this good-tempered and useful 
animal. 

The next day his mother asked him to go on a 
message for her to the neighbouring town. Peter 
was always glad to be employed usefully, and as 
soon as his time for riding came, he made haste to 
saddle and bridle Shag, and taking his neat little 
whip in his hand, not that he intended to use it, 
but merely because he did not like to leave it 
behind, he mounted ; and having received his 
mother's directions as to the shops she wished him 
to go to, and the various things he was to order to 
be sent to her, he set off at a smart trot. Nobody 
could see Peter and Shag pass on the road without 
being pleased with the appearance of both; Peter 
patted and praised Shag, and Shag pricked up his 
ears and curved his neck, quite delighted to be 
noticed, and galloped or trotted or walked just as 
his young master bade him. 

Peter was not long in reaching the town, which 
was four miles distant from his father's house. He 
went at once to the different shops to order what 
his mother wanted — ^to the grocer's, for sugar, rice, 
and raisins and currants for a plum-pudding, which 
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she had promised to make the next day— -to the 
tallow-chandler's for candles and soap — and then to 
the shoemaker's to desire him to call upon his 
mother^ because his sister wanted some new shoes. 
Last of all he called at the corn-chandler's to order 
some oats and hay for the horses, and some barley 
and pollard (ot the chickens and ducks. When he 
had delivered all these orders^ he turned Shag's 
head round to go home ; but just then he heard some 
one call " Peter/' very loud, and looking back, he saw 
Fi'ederick Mavor on horseback coming towards him. 

So Peter stopped, and Frederick asked Imri to 
take a ride round the other side of the town with 
him ; *' and," said he, " you can return home by that 
pleasant green lane called * Long-lane.' " Peter 
was quite willing, and agreed at once to accompany 
his friend.. 

" Do you know, in a field down Pound-lane, they 
ai'e holding the fair?" said Frederick; **will you 
come and see what is doing? " 

" Not to stay in it," said Peter ; ^ because I know 
my mother does not like me to go to fairs by myself; 
but I will ride and look at it." 

So the two boys rode to the field where the fair 
was being held. There were plenty of gay booths; 
with large supplies of gingerbread-nuts and cakes of 
all kinds, and booths foil of toys, and a wild-beast 
show, besides other shows, one of which was *• Toby, 
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the learned Pig." Peter would have liked very much 
to see some of these thingd, but he remembered his 
mother had said she did not like them^ and so he 
would not go in. As he passed one of the booths 
just at the outside of the &ir, he stopped and bought 
a few gingerbread-nuts to take home to his sister^ and 
then he said to Frederick, ^^ I can stay no longer, for 
it is now getting late." 

The boys rode together to the beginning of Long^ 
lane, and then they shook hands and parted. Frede* 
rick went to his home, and Peter galloped Shag down 
the lane. ** Come, Shag, my fine fellow, bustle on, 
we are late," said he ; and poor Shag galloped on for 
some time at a brisk rate: but then he began to 
slacken his pace, and at last he went very slow, and 
all Peter could do to make him trot or gallop was of 
no use. Shag only walked at a slow pace. ** You 
cannot be tired," said Peter, " you must be lazy, tire- 
some Shag 1 " and he again urged him, by twitching 
the bridle. Then he showed him the whip, but Shag 
did not go any quicker* ** I will give you a lash, sir," 
Said Peter; ''for you must remember that you are 
not to do as you like;" and then Peter gave him a 
lash with the whip. Shag started, and bolted on a 
little way, — but Peter felt half-ashamed of himsel£ 
'' My father told me not to beat him," thought he ; 
'' and the man who sold him said that he never 
wanted beating. What can be the matter with him 2 
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How unsteady he goes I Wh j^ he stumbles I hollo 1 
I shall be off if I do not take care." 

Shag gave another stumble. 

** Well, this is very odd," cried Peter, quite in 
wonder. ** Why, Shag, what is the matter ? Can 
he be ill? He was very well five minutes ago." 

Shag crawled along, limping and stumbling a little 
way farther, and then he stood quite still. He would 
not go on any more ; and Peter was too kind-hearted 
to use the whip again to his little favourite, who had 
always carried him faithfully. He began to feel 
quite grieved for his pony, and very uneasy as to 
what cotdd be the matter with him ; so he dismounted 
and patted him on the neck, and kissed him, and 
spoke kindly to him, and tried to lead him on ; but 
Shag would not stir. 

Peter looked round him, — ^he was in a long green 
lane. He could see neither a house, nor anybody 
coming. He was sadly troubled. He gathered some 
boughs and offered them to Shag, but Shag would 
not eat. What Peter would have done if no assist- 
ance had arrived, it is really difficult to say ; but after 
a short interval the sound of a horse's hoof fell upon 
his ear, and this joyful sound was soon followed by 
the still more joyful sight of a farmer, who was riding 
in that direction on his heavy cart-horse. 

" Pray, sir," cried Peter, ** be so kind as to stop, 
and tell me what can be the matter with my pony* 
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He won't stir, and, till now, he has always galloped 
famously." 

The farmer stopped and listened to Peter's account 
of the pony refusing to go on, and when he heard 
that the pony stumbled and limped, — " Perhaps," 
observed he, " a nail in one of his shoes hurts him ; " 
and he got off his horse, and, coming to the pony, 
lifted up his feet one after the other. When he came 
to the left fore-foot, and lifted it up, ** Why, master," 
he called out, " look here, your pony is lame, poor 
fellow I he has cut his foot ; see how it bleeds, and no 
wonder 1 for he has no shoe ! " 

" No shoe 1 " cried Peter. 

" This foot," continued the farmer, who was still 
examining the pony's foot, *' is dreadfully mangled. 
Perhaps the poor animal will be lame for life. How 
could you ride him so cruelly without a shoe to guard 
his hoof from the sharp stones ? " 

Peter, almost ready to cry at this charge of cruelty, 
answered, " Indeed, sir, I did not know that he had 
lost his shoe." 

" You must be a very negligent boy," replied the 
farmer, ** not to look at his shoes every day. Pray, 
have not you friends who take care to see that your 
feet are well shod, — that your shoes are whole, and 
tight and strong enough to keep out the wet, and 
prevent your feet fi'om being hurt ? " 

Peter felt the justice of the farmer's words, but 
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excused himself as well as the truth would let him^ 
saying, ^^ Till yesterday I never failed to look, at poor 
Shag's feet when I brought him home, I assure 
you. Pray, do not say I have been cruel, for when 
he could not go on, I did not whip him. I only gare 
him one lash, and that I was sorry for afterwards^ 
and resolved not to strike him again. He is my dear 
little Shag, and I woiild not hurt him for all the 
world. What shall I do?" 

** A little way down this lane," said the farmer, " is 
my farm-yard, where there is a stable. You may, if 
you like, lead the pony gently on the soft grass at 
the side of the road to that stable. Put him in, and 
then run on to the blacksmith's, and ask the farrier 
to come and look at and dress his foot." 

" Thank you, oh ! thank you," cried Peter, full of 
gratitude to the farmer for his kindness. *^ Come on^ 
poor Shag I only a little way. Dear Shag, I am so 
sorry that I have been careless of you. I will re- 
member this, and not neglect you again." 

The farmer pointed out to Peter the tliatched roof 
of the stable, and then, saying that he should soon be 
back there himself, he once more bade him take the 
pony gently to the stable, and then lose no time in 
getting the farrier or horse-doctor. 

Most sad were Peter's thoughts while leading hit 
neglected pony to the stable. The foot was so cut 
that the unfortunate animal could scarcely bear to 
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put it to .the ground. Peter led him on the grass- 
edging, as thq ikrmer had advised, and at last reached 
the stable. He opened the gate of the yard in which 
the stable stood, and put Shag into the stable, and 
carefully closed the door. He then ran as fast as he 
could down the lane, to the beginning of the village 
near which his father lived. He knew very well 
where to find the blacksmith's shop, and when he 
reached it, he asked for the farrier. When the 
farrier came, Peter told him what had happened to 
his horse's foot, and begged him to go back with him 
and look at it, and to make it well again if he could. 

The farrier went back with him and found the 
pony's foot very badly cut indeed, and altogether 
much injured. ** You must not ride your little 
favourite for a long time. Master Peter,'* said he, 
** or he will be lame for life." After washing the 
foot, he put the proper dressing upon it, and advised 
Peter to leave the pony in the stable for the rest of 
the night, and, perhaps, the next day he might be able 
to bear a light shoe, and be led gently home. *' But 
you must not ride him for a long time," he repeated. 
** I will come and see him again in the morning." 

To go home without Shag, and without him be- 
cause he had neglected to attend properly to him, 
made Peter feel more sorry and ashamed than he 
remembered to have ever felt before. " What will 
my fether think ? What will my mother think t 
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What will Susan say?" said he to hhnself. "And 
after I had been enjoying myself so much at Frede- 
rick Mayor's house yesterday, not to find time to 
attend to my little pony 1 Oh ! I am so sorry ; it is 
such a disgrace to me, I hardly like to go home I * 

Saying this, he sat down, waiting for the farmer's 
return, to ask his permission to leave Shag in the 
stable for the night He wiped his eyes as he 
looked at the patient little creature, who, much 
relieved by the farrier's dressing to his wounded 
foot, was eating some hay. The farrier had not been 
long gone when the farmer returned. Peter told him 
what the farrier had advised, and asked him whether 
he would allow him to leave his pony there. 

" Most willingly," said the farmer, " and let tMs 
be a lesson to you never to neglect to attend punc- 
tually every day to what you have to do, and to 
take care that what you do, you do well." 

Peter assured the good farmer that he should 
never forget the fault his hurry and carelessness had 
made him commit ; and then, after patting Shag 
many times, he left him to the farmer's care, and 
hastened home, resolving to lose no time in telling 
his parents what had happened. 

It was late when Peter arrived at his father's gate. 
His father and mother were at the window, looking 
out rather anxiously to see whether he was coming, 
because he ought to have been at home much earlier. 
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When they saw him walking towards the gate, sad- 
ness in his looks, and without his pony, they feared 
that some accident had happened, and they went to 
meet him at the house^door. 

*^ How now, Peter ? " said his father ; ^^ what is the 
matter ? You are late ; what has kept you ? Where 
is Shag?" 

Peter, in spite of the courage he had been striving 
to muster, in order that he might make everything 
known to his friends, burst into tears. His father 
and mother were sorry to see him so unhappy, and 
his mother said, " Come in and have your tea, and 
then you will be able to tell us what has happened." 

" I can tell you now," replied Peter. " I am so 
sorry and so ashamed, dear father, that I should not 
have kept my promise in attending to Shag as I 
ought." Peter stopped, but his father did not speak ; 
and then Peter told him everything that had hap- 
pened, and all that he had done ; and concluded with 
hoping that his father would still continue to trust 
him. *^ Take away the pony, father, if you please, for 
I deserve to lose him ; but do not refuse to trust me." 

*^ A sad tale, indeed, Peter," said his father, when 
he had finished speaking, '^ arising from your care- 
lessness. But I hope this misfortune will be a warn- 
ing to you, never to let parties of pleasure interfere 
with the performance of your duties. I shall not 
punish you by taking away Shag, because you are 
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generally very rerrular in your habits of attention to 
whatever you Imvc to do, and because I think the 
pain that Shag has been in lias already punished yon 
severely enough. Your negligence and Shag's suffn^ 
ing would have been avoided, had your thoughts nm 
less upon tho pleasure you enjoyed yesterday at your 
friend's house. Another time, before you give you^ 
self a treat, and when tho treat is over, be doubly 
cai*eful to omit nothing that you have undertaken to 
do, and then you will not again have to go through 
the pain and disgrace that you have this day suf- 
fered. Now come and have your tea. We have 
been waiting your return." 

The whole family then sat down to their tea. 
Peter's father and mother, and Susan, all very kindly 
tried to make him feel comfortable and happy again. 
*^ We will walk with you to-morrow, and see our little 
favourite," said his mother, ^^and thank the farmer 
for his good nature to you and the poor animal." 

^' Mamma," said Susan, ^^ may I take him some 
of my little cakes that I made to-day ? I dare say 
he would like them. You said they were pretty well 
made. We ought all to thank him, you know^ for 
his kindness to Peter and Shag." 

Susan's father and mother smiled and said^ ^' Yes, 
you may take them." 

*^ And may I tell the farmer that I made them ?" 
said she. 
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" Yes," said her mother, " he will be glad to hear 
that a little girl like you, besides being grateful, can 
be useful." . 

Susan thanked her mother, and ran off to fetch 
some of those little currant cakes that she had made 
for her brother. The cakes were very nice, although 
Peter's troubles prevented him from thinking them as 
delicious as they would otherwise have been. But it 
was a great comfort to him to find all his friends 
so kind to him in his misfortunes. 

After tea, Susan and Peter went into the garden 
together and talked a long while about the accident 
that had befallen poor Shag ; and then they remem- 
bered that it was time to give the chickens and ducks 
and turkeys their supper, and they went together to 
do so. 

The next morning Peter rose early, jumped out 
of bed, and ran to the window to see if it was a 
fine day. The sun shone brilliantly, and Peter was 
glad. 

After breakfast Susan packed up in a little basket 
some of her currant cakes, and asked Peter to fetch 
her some fresh vine-leaves out of the garden to lay 
over them. Peter picked some, and Susan's basket 
looked very pretty. The children then asked if they 
might put on their hats, and their mother said that 
they might. 

When all the party were ready, they set off to 
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Farmer Field*s house. It was a mile from Mr. 
Howard's. The mominir was beautiful, bat rather 
lK»t, and the children were glad when they turned 
into the green lane, because the shade of the beech 
and elm trees was very agreeable to them. They 
arrived at last at Mr. Field's farm-vard. The honse 
itself stood back some little way oif, behind a clump 
of trees, and was not easilv seen firom the lane when 
the trees were in full leaf. Peter was the first to 
spy the farmer. He was standing in the rick-yard* 
speaking to some of liis labourers. Peter ran for- 
ward and opened the gate, and went up to him by 
himself; and when jMr. Field saw him he bade him 
welcome, and told him that his pony was doing welL 
This was good news for Peter, who, after thanking 
the farmer, told him that his father and mother and 
sister had come with him and were at the gate, 

Mr. Field went directly to the gate and invited 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard and Susan to walk in. Mr. 
Howard lost no time in telling him how much 
obliged he was to him for assisting the little pony 
that had been so cruelly maimed through his boy's 
carelessness. Mrs. Howard also thanked him. 

'* I do not deserve to be thanked," said the fiirmer, 
" so very much. It gave me so much pain to see the 
poor beast's suflFerings, that I could not bear to think 
of his being dragged along another mile, and so 
I only did what anybody else would have done^ 
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when I lent part of my stable. I wish I could have 
done more than I did, if only to comfort your boy, 
who, 1 must say, although he has been rather care- 
less, is a good-hearted little fellow, and I think he 
will not let such an accident happen again." 

" May we go into the stable and see our poor 
Shag ? " said Mrs. Howard. " To be sure, ma'am," 
replied the farmer. " Don't be afraid of that black 
cow, little girl," said he to Susan — ^^she is very 
quiet. She has lost her calf this morning, and that 
is what makes her look about so anxiously. But she 
will not hurt you." 

Susan was glad to hear this, for she had thought 
the cow's eyes looked fierce, and was a little afraid to 
stand so near to her. " But why," asked she, *^ have 
you taken the calf from her ? was she unkind to it ? " 

*^ No," replied the farmer, " the cow was very fond 
of her calf. But we cannot let her have it to bring 
up, because we do not, just now, want any more 
cows than we have ; and also we want the milk." 

"You could easily milk the cow," said Susan, 
" and the poor thing would be so happy with her 
calf." 

The farmer laughed, and said, " Do you not know, 
little girl, that calves, while young, live upon their 
mother*s milk ? Young calves cannot eat grass and 
hay, and if they take the milk, what are we to do for 
milk, butter, and cheese ? " 
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"You must let soino calves live/* said Peter, **<! 
else when the old cows die, you will have none to gM 

milk from." 

'' True,** said the fanner, " we let as many calvei 
grow up, as wc think we shall want" 

*' What have you done with this cow^g calf?" 
asked Susan, 

" I have sent it to %fr. Sharp, the butcher. Ht 
%vill kill it, and sell its flesh. Have not jou often 
eaten veal ? " 

"Oh! jes," said Susan. "Poor calf I But look 
there," she cried, as she peei^ed into a cow-house, tlie 
door of which was partly oi^jn. "Look at tliat 
little calf; what a strange thing it has got round 
its neck! Poor creature, do not these spikes hnrt 
its head?" 

" That calf," replied the farmer, " is not to be sent 
to the butcher, it is to grow up ; but it is now old 
and strong enough to eat grass, and therefore we do 
not let it suck the milk from its mother any longer. 
When it goes near its mother, and sho feels the 
prick of the spikes, slie drives it away. W"e call 
that weaning the cidf. This calf belongs to a lady, 
who lives at tlic next house, and she has sent it to 
me to wean. I never have to wean my own calves.** 

" Why not ? " asked the children. 

" I never let them suck their mother, because 
I cannot spare the milk ; and also, when they have 
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not been accustomed to suck, we have less trouble 
both with cow and calf." 

*' How is the calf fed when it does not suck its 
mother ? " said Susan. 

*^ We milk the cow, and bring Some of ^e milk 
warm in the pail to the calf, and then we either 
dip our fingers into the pail, and let the calf suck 
the milk off them, or else we dip a sponge in, which 
we let the calf suck till it has had enough. Whet) 
the calf is about five or six weeks old we pour the 
milk down its throat with a teapot or fannel. Some- 
times we mix barleymeal and water together, and put 
some warm milk to the mess, and feed it with that" 

Mr. Howard now told his little girl to present 
her basket to Mr. Field. Susan coloured when her 
father spoke, but went up to Mr. Field, and pulling 
some of the vine-leaves off the cakes, she said that 
she hoped he would take the cakes \ they were her 
own making. 

"Thank you, my dear," said the farmer, taking 
the basket, and shaking hands with Susan at the 
same time. " Thank you ; I have two little folks in 
that white house not quite so old as you, who will be 
well pleased with your nice cakes — but they must 
save one for me." As the farmer finished speaking, 
they reached the stable door. They found Shag 
much better, and that, the farrier had already that 
morning put on him a new shoe, and had left word 
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that he might be led gently lioaic. This was, indeed, 
happiness to Peter, and he prejiared to take him 
huine at oniv. His father and motlier and sister 
waited fur him while he saddled Lis pony, and thei 
a;rain thankin;^ the farmer for his goodness, ther 
wished him g(>od morning, and departed on thdr 
%vav home. 

Peter led the pony, and Susan gathered boughs 
and picked handfuls of the grass that grew all along 
the hedge side to feed Shag with. Their father and 
mother followed. And thus they reached home, 
having only stopped for a minute at the black- 
smith's to desire the farrier to call to see the ponj 
at Mr. Howard's house, and not at* the stable d 
Farmer Field. 

Shag was turned out for the remainder of the daj 
into tlie pleasant little meadow that belonged tc 
Mr. Howard, and at night Peter led him carefullj 
into the stable. Shag grazed in the meadow everj 
day until he was quite well. For a whole month 
Peter was deprived of the pleasure of riding him, 
as the farrier did not, till then, think that the 
maimed foot would bear the hard road without 
injury. During all this time Peter was never heard 
to repine at the loss of his rides, and the subject 
was never mentioned, without his declaring ** the 
punishment is not greater than I deserve for my 
thoughtlessness." 
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** Hebe is good news," said Mr. Robson to his wife, 
upon receiving a message by electric telegraph ; 
*' my agent in Scodand says that my presence will 
not be required in Edinburgh before next month." 

^^ Oh I papa," said James Robson, a lad of thirteen, 
*' how very glad I am that you will not leave home 
until the holidays are over : what a capital invention 
the electric telegraph is, to bring us such famous 
news 1" 

*^ Yes," replied his father ; " had my agent written 
by post, the letter would not have reached this 
house before to-morrow evening, when I should have 
been nearly at Edinburgh. But, by means of the 
telegraph, the news I have just received, which left 
Edinburgh at thirty minutes past five o'clock this 
afternoon, reached the telegraph office at our rail- 
way station at twenty-seven minutes to six ; so that 
the message has travelled more than 400 miles in 
three minutesJ*^ 

** How very wonderful 1 " said Mrs. Robson. 
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Oh! papa, is it possible?" cried James. 
Yes ; and I am told that still greater feats have 
been accomplished. But, James, should you like to 
see and understand the apparatus which works these 
wonders?" 

"Beyond everything, papa; I should be more 
delighted than I can tell you." 

" Then put on your hat and gloves at once, and 
We will walk to the railway station, where we shall 
find my firlend Mr. Carr, the superintendent of the 
telegraph office, who has often told me that he 
would show me the telegraphic instruments." 

James was ready so quickly, that his father smiled 
at his impatience; and in a few minutes they set 
out for the station. The superintendent was in his 
private office when they arrived ; and, after a short 
delay, gave orders for their admittance. 

" You have chosen the best time for your visit," 
said Mr. Carr ; *' my clerks have just received the 
foreign intelligence for the evening newspapers; so 
that it was only necessary to keep you waiting a 
few minutes. You see," he added, with a smile — 
"as we have all kinds of secrets passing through 
the office, from the nomination of a Prime Minister 
down to the price of potatoes, we cannot admit any 
strangers until the business of the day is nearly over." 

" I think," continued Mr. CaiT, *^ I will first 
explain to you the apparatus in which the elec- 
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trieity is created, called a galvanic battery — after 
the inventor, Galvani, an Italian, who lived in the 
latter part of the last centmy. You must know that 
to produce galvanism (one kind of electricity), it is 
necessary partially to insert two metals, such as 
eopper and zinc, in a solution of acid, and to connect 
the upper edges with a strip of metal or wire. See ! 
Kefe it a sketch which will more clearly show my 
meaning. 



Q, a glau vessel partly filled with 
dilated acid (acid and water). 

C, a plate of copper. 

Z, a plate of zinc. 

W, tbe wire connecting the plates. 

AA, arrows, showing the direc- 
tion in which the electricity 
travel*. 




o 



Fio. I. 



The instant the plates are connected by the wire 
a current of electricity flows unceasingly from the 
zinc plate through the acid to the copper plate, 
returning by means of the wire to the zinc plate. 
Whether the connecting wire be a foot or a thousand 
miles in length, the effect is the same ; the electricity 
travelling at the rate of 288,000 miles a second, its 
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passage is practically instantaneous. This, then, ii 
a battery tho power of which can be increased it 
]>leasure, by enlarging the size and number of the 
])airs of plates. I can make you aware. Master 
James, even by taste^ of the existence of the electric 
current, for you can make a little galvanic batteij 
in your own mouth." 

" In my own mouth 1 " exclaimed James. " How is 
that possible?" 

Mr. Carr replied: "You shall sec;*' and giving 
James a penny and a half-crown, he told him to 
place one above and the other under his tongne, 
and then to bring the two edges of the coins to- 
gether, and to keep them in that position for some 
little time. 

James did so, and said, as he removed them, that 
there was a disagreeable taste, unlike anything he 
remembered. 

Mr. Carr said this taste arose from the passage of 
electricity from one metal to the other, and that the 
moist tongue had served for tho acid of the battery. 

** That is very curious ! " said James. *' But how, 
sir, do you make the electricity in your battery 
convey a message?" 

"Very readily," replied Mr. Carr; "you have 
seen the needle of a mariner's compass, have you 
not?" 

"Oh, yes; it is a kind of steel needle, rubbed 
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with a magnet or loadstone, and nicely balanced on 
its centre." 

"Just so; now. Professor Oersted, of Copenhik> 
gen, found out, in 1819, that if such a needle were 
suspended over a wire, along which a current of 
electricity &om a battery was passing, the needle 
would be compelled to torn to the right or the left 
across the wire, according as the electricity was sent 
in one direction or the other. See," continued Mr, 
Carr, " liere is a diagram of tlie arrangement we 




r;(j. 2.— Side View. 
C W, Soo or 300 jtixda of fine copper wire, oorered with dlk, 
coiled round an ivory liolbw cue. 
IN, inner needle. 
N, outer needle or pointer. 
A, sile on which neeiiles are monnted. 
W W, endi of the eoU of wire 
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make use of^ and which I think you will understand 
Around the hollow case there is a coil df fine 
copper wire, and through this is passed, as shown 
in Fig. 2, a delicate steel axle, bearing two steel 
tieedles ; it being intended that tlie inner needle shall 
bo acted upon by the galvanic battery, and that the 
Outer one shall serve as a pointer, to follow the 
motion of the inner needle. You must understand 
that this thin ivory case is simply to support tho 
wire, and to allow of the wire being coiled very dose 
to the inner needle without actually touching the 
needle: but the case need not be made of ivory; 
any contrivance which would keep the wire in the 
coiled form, and free from the needle, would answer 
the purpose equally well,'* 

" But why are the needles not hung horizontally, 
like the needle of a mariner's compass?" asked Mr. 
Robson. 

*^ We arrange them perpendicularly," replied Mr. 
Carr, " for the sake of more conveniently observing 
their movements ; and we make the lower ends 
slightly heavier, that the needles may, after a move- 
ment, the more readily recover their upright position. 
But to proceed with my explanation : you remember 
I told you that the galvanism flows from the zine 
to the copper plate?" 

" Yes," said James ; " and you also told us that 
there must be an unbroken communication between 
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the upper edgei of the plates, however long the line 
of communication might be." 

" Quite right. Now, see, I have here it working 
model of the diagram. I have joined the wire from 
the copper plate to the right end of the eoil of wire ; 
and, observe, tlie instant I connect the zinc plate 
with the lefl or remaining end of the wire, the elec- 
tricity, rushing through the coil from right to left, 
acts upon the magnetized inner needle, and compels 
It to point to the left (Fig, 3). Now, when I reverse 
the connection — that is, place the right end of the 
coil in communication with the einc plate, and the 
left end with the copper plate — the fluid travelling 
from left to right causes the needles to point in the 
opposite direction (Fig, 4)." 





" How exceedingly curious and interesting!" ex- 
claimed James ; " but, pray, tell us how the galvanism 
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or electricity, without passing tlirough the 
causes it to move." 

" It is supposed," replied the superintendent 
the electricity, passing through the copper wii 
verts the coil into a magnet, which attracts oi 
the needle, according to the direction taken 
current There are, also, other reasons giren^ 
are too difficult for you to understand." 

" But, pray," said James, " how do you i 
needle move at a distance ? That appears s< 
mysterious." 

Mr. Carr smiled. ** Nothing more simp] 
young firiend. Look at this sketch : 
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Fig. 5. 



A, B, c, and D, represent coils of wire — . g 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverj 
fitted with proper needles. The left side o 
London coil (a) is joined to the copper plate c 
battery ; the right side of a is connected by o 
the wires which you see on the railway to th 
side of coil b ; the right side of b to the left 
the right of c to the left of n ; and the right 
to another wire, which runs, without interru] 
from Liverpool to the zinc plate of the batte 
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London. Thus, you see, a complete circuit of 400 
miles of wire, commencing at the copper plate, and 
terminating at the zinc plate, is established, having 
four coils or stations as part of the circuit. Now, as 
the current is rushing through this circuit from London 
to Liverpool by the upper wire, and back to London 
by the lower wire, we see that all the needles point to 
the right (Fig. 5). But, reverse the communication, 
as I showed you before, and the current travels to 
Liverpool by the lower wire, returning by the upper, 
and thus reverses the direction of the needles (Fig. 6). 
If we withdraw the battery altogether, the needles 
stand upright." 




Fio. 6. 

" But,*' said Mr. Robson, ** how do b, c, and n 
manage to move their own needles, or the needles 
at each other's stations?" 

*^ There is a very simple mechanical contrivance," 
replied Mr. Carr, " attached to each instrument, by 
which the battery can be brought into use at the 
various stations when required ; but otherwise the 
wires are left free for the passage of signals along 
the whole line, which could not be the case if the 
battery at any intermediate station was kept in con- 
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Btant connection witlt the wires. All the needlei 
ftlong the line would perpetuslly point in one direc- 
tion, and the communication would, of course, be 
stopped." 

Mr. Cnrr then led them into a room in whidi, 
ranged upon long tables, were a great many cariooi 
clock-like instruments, with mahogany cases, hnm 
fittings, and square diol-pUtes, bearing the letters of 




the alphabet, and two upright pointers or neediest 
Clerks were in attendance, and some were employed 
in rapidly moving to and fro two handles, which 
James observed were in front of each instrument^ 
immediately under the pointers. 

Above ^le instruments, on the walls of the office, 
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were cards bearing the words, " To Carlisle, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow ;" *^ To Manchester and Liver- 
pool ;" « To Derby, Leeds, York, and Hull,*' &c., 
apparently indicating the towns with which the instru- 
ments were respectively in communicatioh. 

*' You may be surprised, my yotiilg friend," said 
Mr. Carr, *^ to see two pointers, although I have 
hitherto spoken only of one* One pointer with its 
inner needle and coil of wire is sufficient, but two 
sets are generally employed to get through the work 
faster. Each set is quite separate from the other." 

*^ This," continued the superintendent, pointing to 
the principal instrument, " is our Edinburgh line 
(Fig. 7). By moving the handles you see in front, 
either to the right or left, the battery, till that moment 
tinconnected with the instrument, becomes connected 
with the wires of the main line; ahd the electricity 
iBowlng through the coil, causes the needle to move 
to the right or left. You will understand this bettef, 
if you look again at Figs. 6 and 6, which show the 
battery in ftcftion*" 

At this moment the needles or pointers On the dial 
comtnenced a variety of movements, which followed 
each other so quickly that James found the rapidity 
quite bewildering. 

•^ That," said the superintendent, when the motion 
ceased, " was a message from the Charing Cross 
station to Birmingham." 
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" But how did you know it was not for you, since 
you could also read the message here?" asked James. 

" Because, before a message is commenced, a sig- 
nal is given to show for which station on this set of 
wires it is intended, and from which office it is about 
to be sent. But now I will ask the clerk in Wor- 
cester to go through the alphabet very slowly, that 
you may see how we communicate by signs." 

In less than a minute, to James's astonishment, 
the request was made and agreed to, although the 
distance between the offices was more than 150 miles. 

*^ But, before he commences," said Mr. Carr, " let 
me give you a word of explanation. As many times 
as each* of the capital letters is engraved to the right 
or left of the needles, so many times will the needle 
beat or tap in that direction, to indicate the par- 
ticular letter. All letters in the upper half of the 
dial, with the exception of Q, are represented by 
movements of one needle only ; those in the lower 
hjJf by simultaneous motions of both needles." 

With this preface, Mr. Carr gave the signal to 
Worcester, "Go on;" and, to James's delight, he 
saw first the left-hand needle beat twice to the left 
(a); then thrice (b); then towards the large e, and 
back to the + (c) ; the reverse (n). 

James observed that he thought the letters c and 
D must puzzle the clerks, as the movements seemed 
so difficult. But Mr. Carr said the eye soon became 
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accustomed to such movements, however diflScult 
they might appear. 

Meanwhile the alphabet went on : one beat to the 
right (e); two (f); three (a); then similar move- 
ments of the right-hand needle for h, i (no j), K, L, M, 
Nj O5 P ; for the letter q both needles pointed thus : 



y 
T 



Q 



\ 



both needles once to tljie right (r) ; twice (s), and so 
on ; the letter z being shown by both needles pointing> 
in the reverse of Q,.thus : 




When the alphabet was completed, Mr. Oarr thanked 
the Worcester clerk for his attention, and the clerk 
replied that he was happy to do anything that Mr. Carr 
wished. 

** Will you be so kind as to explain," asked James, 
*' the meaning of the cross at the left of the left-hand 
needle?" 

" Ah 1 that is one of our most useful signals," re- 
plied Mr. Carr; *^ it is represented by a single beat 
of the needle to the left, and is sent at the completion 
of every word to ask if the word is understood. If 
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•• y : •-*':v:i. < >f couri^e. at times, an act of care- 
I<. = :i:'.--"; r:.:iv *. v .>: ii a mistake: but with careful 
;i!i«l •::]-.- riL-ncci •.■!•.•:!:?. errors are of rare occurrence. 
I rec'jlIc'Ct a very amusing blunder (if we may ever 
consider telegrapliic errors as amusing,) wliich once 
haiijtened: — A few years ago, a barrister on the 
northern circuit, starting upon his journey, forgot to 
take with him his wig. Upon his arrival at the toi^n 
where the judges held their court, he discovered his 
omission ; and, therefore, at once telegraphed to his 
Jerk that he had, by mistake, left liis wig locked up 
in the strong-room packed in a box, and that the 
package was to be forwarded immediately. Now you 
will recollect that, while one beat of the needle to the 
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right signifies e and two beats F, the two letters 
if allowed to follow each other without a pause re- 
present ct ; so that three beats will denote either e 
and F, or G. Well, as ill-luck would have it, the 
letter was imperfectly signalled, and the word 'wig' 
read off ^ wife I ' You may imagine the horror and 
perplexity of the lawyer's clerk to whom the message 
was delivered, who thought, no doubt, until the ludi- 
crous blunder was cleared up, that either his master 
had taken leave of his senses, or that there was some 
dreadful domestic mystery to be unravelled." 

James and his father laughed at this anecdote. 

" I am afraid," said James, ^* I should never under- 
stand the movements, either slowly or quickly." 

Mr. Oarr replied, " We will try your powers. I 
will ask our obliging friend what weather they have 
in Worcester ; and I will request him to work very 
slowly, so that you may read his answer." 

James coloured : he thought Mr. Carr {)erhaps in- 
tended to make fun of him ; but a moment's reflection 
told him that the kind-hearted superintendent could 
not wish to do so. Mr, Garr placed him on the chair 
in front of the instrument, and asked the following 
question of Worcester : — " How is the weather with 
you?" 

" Now look out> Jamesj" cried he* 

An Instant afterwards, the left needle gave two 
distiuct taps or beats to the right. 
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" v," crietl James, breathlessly. 

« Bravt.!" said Mr. Cam 

Right needle, two beats to the right hancL 

« Excellent I " 

Left needle, thrice to the right. 

Again, thrice to the right 

" o. F, o, G, G ; what does that mean ? " asked 
James. 

" You arc too impatient, my young friend: 
see!" 

Both needles thrice to the left. 

" T. FOGGY," shouted James. 

" Quite right," said Mr. Carr ; " but see 1 he points 
once to the + : do you understand the word ? If so, 
point to E, which will show him that you do under- 
stand his signals." 

James declared that he understood what be had 
read, and so sent the " understand " signal. 

" But how is it that you do not use a bell ? " he 
asked. " I thought you always rang a bell to draw 
attention." 

" Except at very small stations, we tave discon- 
tinued the bell. We found that if the bells got out 
of order, the clerks who trusted to them for attract- 
ing their attention were apt to become careless. We 
therefore rely solely upon their keeping a sharp look- 
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out on the instruments ; and the plan answers very 
well." 

** And pray," asked Mr. Robson, " can you forward 
communications from this office to Paris, Brussels, 
Vienna, or any continental city ? " 

*^ We can," was the reply : " of course, we are not 
always able to hold direct conversation with those 
cities from this office, because our wires terminate 
at the central office at Lothbury ; and, therefore, we 
must first telegraph there, — ^whence the message is 
re-telegraphed to its destination. But were it not 
that our own arrangements make this plan preferable, 
we could, without doubt, ^ speak ' direct with the 
Continent from this room. Very distant cities are 
sometimes spoken with fropi London." 

^^ Have you ever sent a telegraphic message to 
Russia, without its stopping on the way ? " inquired 
Mr. Robson. 

" Oh, yes. I was present on the very first occasion 
of an unbroken telegraphic communication being held 
between England and Russia. It occurred one even- 
ing very shortly after the termination of the war, that 
one of the best linguists in the London office suddenly 
exclaimed : ^ Suppose we stir up Russia I ' A very 
queerly worded proposal, was it not ? But, however, 
odd as it was, we agreed to it We increased the 
number of our batteries (not by charging them with 
bomb-shells or cannon-balls), and at once * opened 
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fire ' upon the Muscovite. First we signalled Hano- 
ver ; then Hanover turned us on to the Berlin line i 
and so on3 until some station^ I forget which^ sdid^ 
* Call St Pctersburgh*' We did so, and were well 
rewarded for our trouble; for, after a few seconds 
had elapsed, appeared the signals, — ^faint at first, and 
uncertain, as if the fog and mist of Russia were 
reluctantly allowing the electric current to escape 
them : — ^ I — am — St. Petersburgh ; — who — are — 
you ? ' * London,' was the prompt reply ; ' hope you're 
quite well.' And so the conversation went on." 

" How long were you in obtaining a reply from 
Russia ? " asked Mr. Robson. 

" The words ^ I am St. Petersburgh,' said the 
superintendent, " could not have occupied more than 
twenty or thirty seconds — say half a minute, in tra- 
velling the great distance between the city of the 
Neva and London ; and our own reply was as swift. 
In that brief period the fire-tipped syllables had 
rushed over miles and miles of our own country — 
under the sea — over mountains^ rocks, and valleys — 
across rivers — through kingdoms and principalities — 
now pursuing for great distances a subterranean path 
— ^now a course high in the air — over vast tracks of 
land ; and finally reached, with one vast leap of some 
thousand miles^ the heart of a great empire." 

" Truth is certainly at times stranger than fiction,** 
said Mr. Robson. " I think we have fairly outdone 
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the Arabian Nights with their marvels. But at the 
risk of exhausting your good-nature, let me ask one 
more question. Can you give us an instance of an 
unusually rapid transaction of business between mer- 
chants by means of the telegraph ? " 

*^ Yes," said the superintendent, " I can. A share- 
broker in London one day gave in a message at the 
Central Telegraph Station, at twenty-five minutes 
past twelve, addressed to his correspondent at Leeds, 
in Yorkshire, 200 miles distant. The message, in- 
structing the agent to buy several thousand pounds' 
worth of railway shares, was transmitted to Leeds 
in three-quarters of a minute : it was delivered 
instantly to the gentleman for whom it was intended, 
the shares were bought, and the reply, announcing 
the completion of the purchase, was telegraphed 
into London at thii'ty-one minutes past twelve, in fact 
before the ink on the original message paper had 
become thoroughly dry I" 

"And so messages have been actually sent over 
a total distance of 400 miles and several thousand 
pounds laid out in six minutes?" -exclaimed Mr. 
Robson. 

** Precisely so. And although this does not occur 
every day, still it shows of what the telegraph is 
capable. We have received messages from abroad 
actually before the time at which they were stated to 
have been written. But this, of course, was owing to 
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a difference in the clocks caused by a difference of 
longitude. Now, I must tell you a very wonderful 
fact," said the superintendent, ^^ which is of the 
utmost importance to us. The electricity that con- 
veyed the signals, which you have just deciphered, 
performed half its journey through the earth,, and the 
other half by wire." 

"Is it possible?" cried both Mr. Robson and his 
son at once.' 

"Yes," was the reply; "instead of having in 
reality one wire to convey the electricity to the 
distant stations and a separate wire for its return — 
i,e.y two wires for each needle — we bury the ends 
of the line wires in the earth at the terminal stations, 
say, for instance, at London and at Liverpool; so 
that while one wire conveys the electricity in one 
direction, the earth itself supplies the place of the 
second wire, thus forming half the circuit. Under 
the application of this discovery, a signal passing 
from London to Liverpool or Edinburgh along the 
line wire, returns through the earth to London, and 
vice versa. I did not tell you this at first, because 
I wished my explanation to be as simple as possible.** 

James declared that this was the most extraordi- 
nary part of the invention. "But," inquired he, 
" why do we see so many wires on the railway ? I 
counted eight one day." 

" We seldom allow more than six stations to be 
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in communication with one pair of wires, or else our 
business would be delayed by several offices wishing 
to telegraph at once. But," continued Mr. Carr, 
"there is a great deal yet to be explained respect- 
ing the submarine and subterranean telegraphs, and 
various forms of telegraphic apparatus ; and I have 
a collection of anecdotes to relate that would interest 
you. But I must reserve these for another day, as 
the office is about to close. I recollect, however, 
once saving a woman's life by telegraph, but ^" 

" Oh I pray tell us that story !" exclaimed James. 

*^ One dark winter's morning," replied the super- 
intendent, " a woman gave her daughter, who was 
on the point of starting for a distant town by rail- 
way, a strong dose of laudanum in mistake for a 
cordial mixture. Some time after the daughter's 
departure, the mother, to her horror, found out the 
mistake she had committed. In her terrible distress 
some relatives proposed the use of the telegraph. 
It was then too early to find the office open, and 
the relations came in the greatest haste and distress 
to me. Not a moment was to be lost, or the girl's 
life might pay the penalty. I came immediately to 
tliis office, and ascertained that the train was then 

in sight of the S station. I telegraphed instantly 

to the station-master, describing the girl and explain- 
ing the case, and requested him to take the young 
woman out of the train, and send for a medical man.** 
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^* W:i.s slic saved?'" anxiously asked James. 

*• Yi-i," iv|»liod Mr. Carr; "the message was jnsi 
in tinic. The young woman was found in a most 
I'litinil staff; but, by the prompt measures taken 
by till? ni««lir:il man, she was, to the groat joy of her 
moth(*r, rtsti^rud to consctousness^ and she idtimately 
ri'ct)vi'ivd her usual health." 

'• Oh!'* said James, "how proud you must have 
felt at havinir saved her life." 

" It was ciTtaiiily a happy result," said Mr. Carr; 
" and I felt frruteful at having been, in the discharge 
of my duty, the means, in some degree, of brintrfng 
it about." 

Mr. Robson thanked the superintendent for tlie 
kindness which he had shown in explaining the 
wonders of his oflice; and ho and his son returned 
homo very much interested and gratified with what 
they had seen and heard of the Electric Telegraph. 
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** Deab Uncle, I am so glad you have come ; for 
I want to know who that curious-looking man was 
that you had with you when we were at your house 
last Wednesday week," said Oliver. 

^' I do not remember," said Uncle John. 

^^Oh, but you must," replied Oliver, ^^ because 
I have been thinking of him ever since." 

*^He was showing you some arrows, that had 
{)ieces of bone fixed to the end of them," said 
Richard. 

" Yes, and he had lost three fingers on one of his 
hands," said Arthur* 

" I know now whom you mean," said Uncle John. 
" That person was an old school-fellow, and after- 
wards shipmate of mine. He has had many 
adventures, and I thought, at one time, that he 
was lying at the bottom of the sea." 

** Do tell us, Uncle, all about him," cried Arthur, 
how his fingers were cut off, and everything." 

'^He lost his fingers some years ago, in a very 
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perilous s1iip\yrcck that wo encountered togetlier in 
the South Seas, and from which we had a most 
wonderful escape," said Uncle John. 

^* Pray begin from the very beginning of your 
setting out, Uncle," said Oliver, drawing his chair 
closer to his Uncle. " I suspect we shall hear some- 
thing of the savages of some of the islands in the 
Soutli Seas, and that is just what I like." 

" But first tell us his name," said Richard, " and 
the voyage he was going on." 

**And tell us the name of his ship, and where- 
abouts he was wrecked," said little Arthur. 

"And where he got those arrows from," added 
Oliver. 

"Gently, gently, young men," said Uncle John; 
" let me tell my story in my own way, or perhaps 
I may not tell it at all. Instead of wanting me to 
begin at the very beginning, as you call it, you want 
me to mix together beginning, middle, and end, 
without any order. But if you will cease your 
chattering, and listen to me, I will tell you of oiur 
dismal shipwreck." 

The boys now placed themselves around their 
Uncle, and listened attentively. 

" The man that you saw at my house," said their 
Uncle, "is named Thomby. We were brought up 
at the same school, and it so happened that we sailed 
many voyages together. At the time that I am now 
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going to speak of, he was chief mate of the ship 
*Good Hope,' and we were bound on a whaling 
voyage to the South Seas. 

" The voyage had been so far prosperous that we 
had fallen in with many whales, and had succeeded 
in killing several, and had nearly filled the ship with 
oil. I will explain to you another time how the 
whales are killed and the oil procured. 

^^ The ship was cruising about in latitude 5 deg. 
south and longitude 159 deg. 20 min. east, when a 
strong gale arose from the westward, and blew 
throughout the day. As sunset approached, the 
wind, far from abating, increased j and the captain 
ordered the sails of the ship to be close-reefed." 
What do you mean by that?" asked Oliver. 
Do you know how to open and shut an um- 
brella?" said his Uncle. "You may call your 
umbrella, when shut, close-reefed, if you like." 

" But a sail is not like an umbrella ? " said Oliver. 

" No, but have you ever seen a sail ? " asked his 
Uncle. 

** Oh, yes, often, when I have looked at the ship- 
ping from London Bridge, and once when I went 
on the sea in a boat with papa, at Brighton," said 
Oliver. 

" Well, then, did you observe some little pieces of 
rope hanging down in rows ? The sailors call these 
ropes * reef-points,' " said Uncle John. 
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" Yi's, I saw tlu'iii flapjung about^ and wondered 
wliJit tlu'v wore for," said Uichard* 

'* It is witli tlu*se roi>c3 tlmt the sail is fastened up 
to tho vanl," said his Uncle. 

«' Fastoned \i\\ to the yard I Why, Uncle, what 
pil)l)msh you talk!" said Oliver, laughing^ 

*' Yes, my little man, I dare say it sounds like 
^rililu'ilsh to you, but the piece of wood or the spar, 
(for there is anotlier curious word for you,) which 
runs alon^ tlie top of the sail, and to which the sail 
is liistened, and by which the sail is connected with 
the mast, is called the yard. In very blowing 
weather the sailors go up to this yard, and, palling 
the reef-i)oiiits up, tie them over the yard. When 
this has been done, less of the sail is, of course, 
exposed to the wind. Each of these rows of reef- 
points is called a reef; and the top-sails have as 
many as three or four, and in the largest ships 
as many as live of these reefs ; so that the sails can 
be made large or small, according to the quantity of 
wiiid. When the reef-points are all tied up, the ship 
is said to be close-reefed. When one row of them is 
untied or let go, it is called letting out a reef." 

'^ But," asked iVi'thur, " do you mean to say. 
Uncle, that the sailors stand upon the yard ? I should 
not like to go up there." 

"No, my lad," replied his Uncle; "I did not 
exactly say that the sailors stand upon the yard; 
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there is a stout rope fastened to two ends of the 
yard, so as to hang something like a swing, bnly not 
so slack. Upon this rope the sailors stand, and can 
thus put their arms over the yard, or hold by it as 
they may wish. These ropes are called foot*ropes." 

" I should very much like to see a ship, while the 
sailors are taking in a reef," said Richard. • 

^' So should I," said Arthur ; " but I should not 
like to help to do it. I wonder how the sailors can 
be brave enough." 

^* That may he,^ said his Uncle ; ^* but no ship 
could be navigated if there were not braver people 
than you in the world." 

^^ Well, Uncle, go on, now we understand the 
meaning of close- reefed," said Oliver. ^^ You left 
off, where the captain ordered the ship to be close- 
reefed, — ^what next ? " 

« As night was coming on, two men were employed 
looking out a4iead, as we call it in sea language," 
said Uncle John. 

*^ Oh ! that means looking out to see whether there 
is anything to interrupt the free sailing of the ship?" 
said Richard. 

^^ Exactly so," replied his Uncle. " The gale con- 
tinued blowing very hard; and as the night advanced, 
it became more squally, and heavy rain fell. The 
ship wore to south-south-west, and at about half-past 
one after midnight, the men on watch gave a loud 
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shout of, * Breakers a-liead ! breakers a-head!' That 
80111 id is dismal to a ship's company in a dark 
stormy night. The whole crew was instantly in 
mot ion/' 

" i*rav, Uncle, whv should * breakers a-head' alarm 
the crew ?" asked Richard. 

" I will tell you. You have seen the waves on 
the sea-shore, and the little waves, when the wind 
is hi«rli, at the edges of the pond on the conunon. 
As they break against the shore, they make a foam; 
and these broken waves are called * breakers.' They 
only splash and foam in this way when they come in 
contact with the shore, or sand-banks, or sunken 
rocks. When, therefore, you perceive at sea the 
waves foaming as they do when near the shore, you 
may be certain that you are either near the shore, or 
close upon a hidden rock or bank. So it was, unfor- 
tunately, with the * Good Hope.' In less than ten 
minutes after the men appointed to watch had given 
notice that there were breakers a-head, the ship 
struck upon a sunken coral-reef." 

" I never did hear anything like the names that 
sailors give to things," said Oliver; "what with 
their reefs in the sails and their reefs under water, 
how is one to know what they mean?" 

" I wish you would not be so stupid, Oliver," said 
Richard, " as to stop my Uncle in so interesting a 
part of his story. Everybody knows what a reef of 
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rocks means. Do go on, dear Uncle, I want to know 
so much what became of the ship." 

"But was it a rock?" exclaimed Arthur and 
Oliver together. 

*^ Yes, it was," said Uncle John. 

" Did not you know where you were ? " said 
Oliver. " What was the use of your charts, if you 
did not know of this rock beforehand ?" 

** The rock. Master Oliver, was not laid down in 
the chart. Those seas have not been sailed upon so 
much as the Atlantic and European seas, and there- 
fore the charts are not perfect. I am afraid there 
are still many rocks that remain to be discovered 
in as painful a way as we discovered this one." 

*^I am surprised,- Uncle, though, that you did not 
stop the ship," said Arthur. 

" We did attempt to do so; but a ship cannot be 
stopped in a minute," said his Uncle, " no more than 
a stage-coach going at full speed down-hill. The 
shock was so great, that we knew at once the nature 
of our misfortune ; although we did not immediately 
discover the full extent of the damage to the ship. 
No efforts were spared to get her off; the cooper 
stove fifty barrels of oil." 

** What use could there be in wasting the oil ?" said 
Arthur ; " how could that help the ship off the rock?" 

*^ By making her lighter, to be sure," said Richard. 
"Did the crew succeed, dear Uncle?" 
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** I am sorry to say that all our efforts were of m 
use," replied his Uncle ; '^ the ship continued to strike 
with great force in tlie mid-ships^ and the sea broke 
over her treinendously, sweeping the deck^ and fillii^ 
the vessel with water. The men pumped^ but the 
water gained upon tlicm^ and in a short time the 
ship was on her beam-ends." 

^^Troublesome Uncle^ again to talk in sea lan- 
guage, which nobody can make out I" said Oliver. 

*^ I shall call you Oliver the Impatient," said bis 
Uncle ; '^ I was that moment going to explain to you 
what was meant by ^beam-ends.' The ship was 
thrown quite over on one side." 

« Oh I Uncle, what a pity 1 " said Artlmr. « What 
did you and the otlier poor men do then? Why did 
you not get into your boats?" 

^^ As long as we had any hope of saving the ship, 
we stayed by her. But when we saw that she wHs 
not to be got off the rock, we prepared our boats. 
We collected such things as are necessary for navi-* 
gation, charts, compass, and other sea instruments^ 
of which you know neither the names nor the use^ 
provisions, fire-arms and gunpowder, and placed them 
in our boat. To be upon the sea in an open boat, 
at such a distance from any land where assistance 
could be obtained, was felt by us all to be very 
dismal. The sea, too, was running very high, and 
the surf was tremendous; and we feared that our 
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boats might be swamped in the launch from the 
ship's side. W© waited, therefore, as long as we 
could, before we ventured; but I shall not easily 
forget the cry of despair that arose from us all when 
we did launch them," 

^* Why, Uncle, — ^why ?" cried the three boys. 

^* Because the boatg were swallowed up in an 
instant by the surf; and nearly all the provisions 
and other things that had been put into them were 
washed away. During some minutes we gave our- 
selves up for lost ; until my friend Thomby inspired 
us with fresh courage, by remarking that we might 
yet save the boats, and offering, if some of the men 
would assist him, to try to regain them." 

"That was brave of him," cried Oliver. 
. ^^ As the dawn appeared, we beheld a raging, tem- 
pestuous sea, and our wrecked ship fast breaking to 
pieces 5 and," continued Uncle John, " there was not 
a trace of land to be seen anywhere. Thornby and 
his men succeeded in recovering the three boats, but 
not before the sides of the ship began to give way. 
Several butts of oil made their way through the 
larboard side, and the decks burst up. We made 
all possible haste into the boats. Thornby, as chief 
mate, had the command of one, the captain of 
another, and the second mate, by name Philips, of 
the thurd." 

*^ In which boat did you go ?" said Richard, 
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*^ I was with the captain," said Uncle John. 

*^ Did the ship sink, Uncle ?*' said Arthur. 

" We did not see it fall entirely to pieces, but it 
was going fast when we put off from the rock that 
had been our destruction. We determined to make 
for Salomon's Islands." 

*^ How could you know which way to steer with- 
out a compass ?" asked Richard. 

" Luckily we found that the compass put into the 
captain's boat had been so well secured, that it had 
not been washed away. Thornby's boat was without 
one, nor did we know that Philips had one. The 
three boats kept close together." 

^^Poor fellows I I hope you always managed to 
keep together during the night," said Richard. 

" I am glad," said Arthur, " that you all got safe 
into the boats." 

" We made sail to the southward, steering, as I 
said, for the Salomon's Islands," continued Uncle 
John. ** We were thirty-two men. We proceeded 
on our course all day without accident, having to 
contend occasionally with heavy squalls of wind, 
and a high running sea. At night we took in sail, 
and kept within call of one another. The next 
morning Philips's boat was found to be so leaky, 
that unless the leak could be stopped, the boat must 
be abandoned. Thornby immediately rendered all 
the assistance in his power, and with hard labour 
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by the evening succeeded in making the boat per- 
fectly safe and tight. No sooner had he done this 
iind service than his own boat shipped a heavy 
sea and capsized/' 

*^ What, overturned, Uncle ?" said Arthur. 

*^Yes, overturned. The captain's boat was at 
some little distance when this accident happened, 
but Philips's boat was close at hand. - That ungrate- 
ful wretch, however, who had so lately received 
such kindness from our excellent friend Thornby, 
instead of taking in those who had so generously 
helped him when in trouble, would pay no atten- 
tion to their cries for assistance." 

** Leave them to be drowned I Oh, Uncle, what 
a bad man that Philips must be !" cried the boys. 

^^ We saw him making haste away, and we hallooed, 
and desired him to take the drowning men into his 
boat ; but he would not. He ordered his men, who 
were as unfeeling as himself, to pull away." 

" What became of the men?" said the boys. 

^^ Thornby with five of his men swam to our 
boat, and we took them in. Five other poor 
fellows we saw clinging to the capsized boat, call- 
ing aloud for help, and begging us to come and 
save them." 

"You went and helped them, did you not. Uncle?" 
said Oliver. " I am sure you were not so selfish and 
unfeeling as that second mate." 
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('We could not reach them that night to afford 
any help. Our own boat was so heavily laden that 
we expected every moment to go down> and the sea 
was very boisterous. But I shall never forget the 
night we passed. Faint with hunger, shivering with 
cold^ drenched with rain, and with the huge waves 
every now and then washing over us, we heard be- 
tween the blasts of wind the cries of the poor men 
clinging to the boat." 

** I am glad I was not with you," said Richard. 

'* But, as soon as we had a little daylight, we 
resolved to try to save the men, and right the boat ; 
and, after much diflSculty, we succeeded in doing 
both. Thomby and his crew again got into their 
boat, and we made sail in company." 

<^ And what became of the selfish Philips and his 
crew ?" asked Oliver. 

" We saw his boat at a distance, all that day," 
replied Uncle Jolm, " but from that time we never 
saw it again. There is reason to suppose that it was 
lost at sea, for no tidings of it or its crew have ever 
been received." 

" I don't pity Philips and his crew as 1 did the 
good Thomby, Uncle," said Arthur. 

" I should have been glad to have seen them 
again," said Uncle John, with a sigh, " in spite of 
their unfeeling conduct. Poor fellows ! they may 
have suffered great torments from hunger and thirst 
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before they died." This thought brought tears into 
Uncle John's eyes. 

" Oh ! " said Richard, '^ that is a sad way of dying. 
But, although I pity them, I should have felt more 
pity for the good Thomby, had he been lost." 

His brothers agreed with him, and begged their 
Uncle to go on with his account, which he did. 

'^ In two days from this time, making four from 
leaving the ship, we discovered land. With great 
joy we reached an island which, according to our 
observations, appeared to be in 8 degrees 12 minutes 
south latitude, and 161 degrees east longitude. Wo 
were without water, and had nearly eaten the few 
provisions that we had succeeded in saving from the 
ship. After searching some time, we found a little 
dirty brackish water, and a few cocoa-nuts. These 
we eagerly secured and again put to sea. This day 
we passed several islands." 

** Why did not you land and get such provisions 
as you were in want of? " asked Oliver. 

** Because the people who inhabited these islands 
were very savage. Once we did try to land; and 
one of the sailors, contrary to the captain's advice, 
swam ashore. But the savages would not let 
him return to us. They stripped him, and I have 
little doubt but they murdered and ate him. We 
had no means of rescuing him. We oflFered our 
jackets and buttons, which were the only things of 
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nny vnliio left to ub, as an exchange for the poor 
fellow, but the savages would not let him go ; and 
wo were obliged to leave him to his &te. We pro- 
coedecl un our course with neither food nor water in 
the boats. 

'^ At len/^th we came In sight of one pf the Salo- 
mon Islands ; and gladly did wo com3 to an anchor, 
fur we were quito exhausted and scarcely capable of 
using the oars. Here wo obtained some Bhell-fishjaad 
water, and cocoa-nuts ; and, putting out to sea againj 
wo steered to the north-west, sailing for several ifij^ 
among reefs^ shoals, and uninhabitied islands. We 
were so much in want of food and water, tbat some 
of our men began to lose their senses, and we fpun} 
it difficult to manage them. We lapded on onp of 
the islands and obtained a little water, but no food; 
and were pulling out to sea again, when we saw 
two canoes approaching. We made all possible sail 
to be well out at sea, and then waited for them. 
These canoes supplied us with wafier and cocpa^natfi« 
for which we gave the natives part of an old shirt." 

" Oh, Uncle, what an exchange I Did they thank 
you for such rubbish?" said Oliver, 

** What you call rubbish is much prized by tbei)3| 
who do not know how to make such things," replied 
his uncle, ^^ But we did not like their appearancoi 
for we observed them whispering together, and we 
began to suspect that they meant to sei;&e om hotit^ 
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They pui*sued Us some little distance^ but We suc- 
oe^ed iu keeping out of their reach. Our icoUrse 
was wdst-north-west, towards Ketr Ireland/' 

''Perhaps^ Philips and his inen wel^ killfed by 
seine of thede people. Uncle !" said Oliveh 

'*^ As I said before^ we knew not what became of 
him and his party. For ourselves we contihued sail- 
ing on; In six days more we saw Cape St George, 
which is the sbuthernmost point of Ifew Ireland, lb 
the south-west; and on the same day we rolitlded 
the Cape and proceeded past Gdwer's Harbour, 
amidst heavy squalls of I'airi^ atid suffering miich 
from the want of food and water. On arriving at 
Bataden Beabhj a little farther to the riorth> we were 
able to get a supply of both from the nativeS3 for 
which we gave in exdiaUge sbnie few remainis of oui^ 
dothes that We could ill spare^ In two days nibre 
we proceeded past Carteret's Harbour, and in four 
days more arrived off Sandwich Island." 

" What^ the place whejce the bJ*ave Captahi Cobk 
was 80 cruelly killed ? " said Oliver. 

" Nb^ my lad ; he was killed at Owhyhee, one bf 
the Sattdwich Islands in the North Pacific," said 
Uncle John ; " inore than 4,000 miles froili this 
pla^e^ Our boats had scarcely touched the fehore 
before we observed such a bustle among the natives 
as to cause us to put out to sea again, with feelings 
of great alarm. In a short time, we saw canoes 
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filled with xnen^ approaching on every side. Thef 
brandished their clubs and hatchets very fiercdyi 
Thoriiby's boat^ which did not sail so fast as oniS) 
was first surrounded ; and he was attacked with so 
much fury^ tliat he and his crew most soon have 
been destroyed, had we not hastened towards him 
in our boat^ and fired into then* canoes." 

" Why did not Thomby and his men fire their 
guns. Uncle ? " asked Oliver ; " I thought a gun 
always kept off a savage." 

" Savages are quickly frightened with gunpow- 
der," said Uncle John ; " and so it was in this case, 
for, on our firing, they fled at once. But Thomby 
had no fire-arms in his boat ; he had nothing but a 
boat-spade. The savages had killed one of his crew, 
and had wounded Thomby with a hatchet" 

" I guess now," said Arthur, " that he lost his 
fingers in that battle." 

" Yes ; he had seized hold of one of the chie&, 
when another savage behind the chief struck at him. 
The fellow missed Thornby's head, but struck his 
fingers off; and so tightly had Thomby grasped lie 
savage chief, that, upon his hold being suddenly 
loosened, the cliief fell overboard, and was drowned." 

" You were now worse off than ever," said Richard; 
* for you had wounds to cure, and had lost another 
of your company." 

** You have not heard the whole of our disasters 
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yet," said Uncle John. " We had got clear of the 
savages about six in the evening, when a heavy gale 
came on from the north-west, which carried away 
the mast of Thornby's boat, and she could not pro- 
ceed without being taken in tow by the captain's 
boat. This was difficult to be done, for the sea was 
high, and the night threatened to be stormy. Three 
times the warp broke, that connected the two boats 
together ; and then it was agreed to heave to till the 
morning. We were fearftd lest we should be sepa- 
rated, so we hallooed to each other at intervals be- 
tween the gusts of wind. 

** Midnight arrived. Suddenly the gale chopped 
round to the south, and the captain's boat, in which 
I was, was carried at a prodigious rate before the 
wind. Any power that we could exert to keep our 
boat near the other was as nothing in comparison 
with the power of the wind and waves that carried us 
onward. In the morning, not a trace of Thornby's 
boat was to be seen. We hardly dared to hope 
that they could have survived the night. But 
what were they to do, if they should fortunately 
have succeeded in weathering the storm? We 
had, it is true, divided the fire-arms with them, 
after the last attack ; but in our boat was the only 
compass." 

"Poor men I" said Richard; "what had really 
become of them ? " 
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"I will first land myself^'* said his iTncle; ^and 
then I will tell you what became of that brave nun, 
and his brave little iwirty. To return to my story^— 
we continued to be carried along by a cnrrent and 
gale that we conld in no way resist We w^re thietf 
dnys in the greatest distress, being completely with- 
out food and water, and almost without clothing. 
On the fourth day we had the good luck to &11 in 
'Vith an English merchant ship, bound from Sydney 
in New South Wales, for India." 

" Poor Thornby ! how I wish he had beeh with 
you I " exclaimed Oliver. 

" Did the captain of this ship take you all on 
})oard, Uncle ? " asked Arthur. 

"Yes, he took us in, and treated us with thd 
utmost kindness. We were landed at Samarang fa 
the island of Java, from whence we sailed in an 
American ship bound for Gibraltar. When laiided 
there, I went on by the first vessel that was going 
to Cadiz ; from whence 1 sailed again in the Govelrtt- 
mcnt steamer, and at last arrived at Faltnotlth, 
having been absent from England almost three 
years." 

"I suppose you looked thinner, ITncle, tliari you 
do now," said Oliver. 

" Yes, my dear, I had suffered from htlnger 
approaching to starvation, and from fatigue, and 
want of sleep, and from anxiety, also, for th^ isafety 
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of ipy friend When I arrived in Lopdon^ J made 
diligent inquiry, still plipgiDg to the hope th£).t he 
might have been picked wp hy sopie ship. But 
wh^n I foun4 that no tidings h^d heen he^rd of 
l^im, I gave him up for lost, and lapaented him as 
one 4®a4. 

"An ^reep.hle surprise, hpwevpr, awaitp4 W* 
Spme mpnths afterwar48, whp?j down ^| the l^oniom 
docks, I h^£^*d n^y paqie p{i11e4 ov^t, |E|nd |;ufping tQ 
seta who h^Ie4 Tpe, I heboid hii^ wbpm I S^pppse^ 
tq h<3 |ost,-T-my valued ^iend f hprnby," 

" 'Sq^, I am very glad," §a}d Plivpr ; *^ bp quick^ 
de^ Upple^j and tell us ho-ji^ h© escaped." 

" When the gale parpipd pff ^V^^ ^Q^^j ?8 f h^yp 
mentioned, Thornby did npt at firsj; perpejye th^ 
misfi)rtune thaj; Yisii happened. It wa^ not until 
tbp blasts qf >¥in4 became less frequent, that Q]^^ 
silence was noticed; and he was not fully aware 
of his forjor^ situatipn, untij the ^turn of 4^ynght 
made knpwp the disappearaupe pf oiir boat." 

« What did they do ? " said Arthur. 

'^They did not lose their courage, although they 
were without compass, and almost starved. They - 
consulte4 together as to wh^t T^ould be their besf* 
course; and all ^reed that it wou)d be bett^? tq 
return, if possible, tq Carteret's Harhoijr, and there 
await the chuice arrival of some vesse}." 

" But the uativ^s, lJ^clp 1 " crie4 QJiyer. 
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" Tlioy had nothing to fear from the natives of 
Carteret's Ilarboim The savages who had attacked 
us, came from Ronic of the many smaller islands in 
tliosc seas. From Carteret's Harbour, they went 
l)ack to liaraden Beach, where they landed, and by 
parting with his boat-sail, Thomby obtained some 
provisions in exchange. The natives behaved to 
these shipwrecked men with great kindness, and 
oven invited tliem to remain on the island. The 
king, whose name was Tansarah, was particnlarlj 
kind. lie gave to Thomby most of the curious 
things that you had a glimpse of last Wednesday. 
Upon inspecting this part of the coast of New 
Ireland, Thomby discovered that a great part of 
St. George's Channel could be seen from some 
rising ground, and he consequently promised a 
reward to the first person who should discover 
a ship." 

" I am afraid they had to wait a long time," said 
Richard, "for I suppose but few ships pass that 
way." 

** Fortunately they did not wait long for a vessel. 
They had not been quite three weeks with King 
Tansarah, when one of the natives discovered a 
whaling ship just entering the chaimel, between 
Cape St. George and New Britain. With great 
joy, Thomby mustered his crew, launched his boat, 
and in a few hours came alongside of the ship." 
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** Were they taken on board ? " asked Arthur. 

" Yes, and they remained the rest of that day and 
the night on board," replied Uncle John. 

" I think they did not behave well to the savages 
and the kind savage king, to run away without 
rewarding them as they had promised," said Oliver ; 
** they ought to have kept their promise." 

*' And so they did," said his Uncle ; " for on the 
next day, they returned for the express purpose of 
giving the reward promised, and also with presents 
to King Tansarah, and some others of the natives, who 
had been kind to them. This good faith of the white 
men pleased the natives much, and the presents were 
received with great joy. After this, Thornby and 
his companions returned to the ship; and they re- 
mained in her, until the crew having killed a suffi- 
cient number of whales to make a full cargo of oil, 
they returned all together to England." 

" The captain was a generous man to give them 
the presents for the savages," said Richard. 

" He was so : and Thornby repaid him as soon as 
he was able, for this kindness," said Uncle John. 

^* I like Thornby very much. Uncle," said Oliver ; 
**he is both honest and brave; I wish you would 
bring him to see us some evening, and he will tell us 
about the savages." 

" Oh, do I " said Arthur, *^ I want to see the hand 
close, from which the fingers were chopped off." 
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'^ And I want to see the curioud things that King 
Tansarah ^avc to him^" said Riehard. '^ Do bring 
him, Uncle." 

" If your father and mother have no objection, I 
will, my lads," said Uncle John; "and he will be able 
to tell you all about the South Sea whale fishery." 

" We shall, I am sure, all be glad to see so worthy 
and brave a man," said their mother, who had been 
busy at work; "and now, my boys,** added she, 
" come and eat your suppers and go to bedj for it 
is much past your usual hour; and. Uncle John, 
after so much talking, let me advise you to takb sbme 
supper also ; for you must want refreshmfent" 

Uncle John, and the three boys, with their &ther 
and mother, sat down to their suppers, and after- 
wards the boys wished their Uncle good niglit, imd 
went to bed. 
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BOMULUS. 

In former times the Boman peqple ruled oyer a large 
pQ^i^tion pf Eurppe and Asia^ and a small part of 
Africa. They were at first epnfin^d to one city, but 
gradually conquering the surrounding nations;, the 
whole of Jtaly was subjected to their power ; and 
afterwards they extended their cpnquests to other 
and distant cquntries. The city from which they 
thus spread was in their ow^ language, the Latin, 
called Romuj^ which name it preserves to this day. 
lu English it is called I^Qme, 

The city wjis founded about 2,600 years ago; 
aad the founder ^s wpll ^s the first king was Rqmur 
lus, from whona the city derived its name. Who 
I^omulus w«|S, and what led to the building of tho 
city, we caniipt gay with certainty: for no written 
accounts of that peripd have been preserved to us, 
and t^e narratives of writers of a later peripd contain 
so nauch ^ctipn as to m^ke it difficult to separate on 
all pccf^sipiis the credible history from the incredible 
fable. 
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Komuliijt^ and his twin brother^ Remus, were snp- 
poscd to be the grandsons of Numitor, the eldest son 
of a king, who reigned over Alba, in that part of 
Italy near which Home was afterwards built. This 
Numitor did not succeed his father in the kingdom 
as he ought to have done, according to the custom of 
tlie time, having been dispossessed by his younger 
brother Amulius. When Romulus and Remus were 
born, Amulius fearing lest they should one day 
avenge the injustice of which he had been guilty 
towards their grandfather, gave orders that they 
should be destroyed. 

In obedience to this command, a wooden trough was 
prepared, in which the infants were laid. They were 
then carried to the foot of Mount Palatine, and there 
turned adrift upon the Tiber, which at that time 
overflowed its banks and washed the bottom of the 
mount. The little trough floated to some distance 
down the river without accident; but, at length, 
being carried against a stone, it was overset, and the 
two brothers turned out on the strand. 

Thus far, if the account be improbable, there is 
nothing, at all events, impossible in it The won- 
derful part of the story comes next. The cries of 
the infants drew towards them a she-wolf, by which 
one would expect to learn that they had been soon 
devoured. But, no I The wolf suckled them with 
all the fondness and tender*ness of a mother, and 
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thus preserved them from perishing by hunger and 
cold, tin they were picked up by Faustulus, the 
chief of the king's shepherds, who brought them up 
as his own. 

When Romulus and Remus had grown up to 
manhood, they became acquainted with the story of 
their birth, exposure, and fortunate preservation, 
which had hitherto been concealed from them. In- 
dignant at the treatment which both they and their 
grandfather had received, with the assistance of 
their friends and neighbours, they attacked Amulius, 
and putting him to death, placed Numitor upon the 
throne of which he had been unjustly deprived. 

Romulus and Remus were courageous and enter- 
prising, and had great influence among the people of 
their neighbourhood. When advised, therefore, by 
their grandfather Numitor to build a city for them- 
selves, they willingly consented ; and they found no 
difficulty in persuading a number of companions 
sufficient for their purpose to join in the enterprise. 
The land which they selected, and which was granted 
to them by Numitor, was upon the banks of the Tiber. 
The very spot where they had been carried by the 
water, and the place where they had been afterwards 
brought up, formed part of the grant. 

The two brothers, however, could not even begin 
their work without quarrelling. Romulus wished to 
build upon Mount Palatine, and Remus upon Mount 
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Avcntiiic Each bad bis followers. To settle thdr 
dispute without fighting, for neither seen^ed indiiied 
to yield to the otherj they agreed to have recqiirse to 
augury. 

The Greeks and Romans, and other ancien^ people, 
tliought that they could learn the will of their Qq^ 
and foretel future events, by the flights, cries, a^^ 
motions of hird^, and by the appepr^nce pf the ciits 
trails of beasts : and the learning the will of their 
Gods in this way is what they called Augury. 

When the day anpointed for the trial by augmy 
arrived, each brother, surrounded by a nuinber of 
witnesses, placed hiinsclf on his chosen hill, R^p[lI^ 
on Aventine, and Romulus on Palatine. Vujtqres 
were the birds which it was agreed should decide the 
affair. Whicliever of the brothers should first s^ 
any of these birds, or should see the greater number 
of them, was to have the preference of choice. , Tl^^ 
notion was, that vultures being very rare birds in 
those parts, were sent by the Gods from foreign 
countries to make known extraordinary events. 

It is said that, when the two brothers had be^ 
gazing for some time in the hope of seeing a favour- 
able augury, Romulus, impatient at his want pf 
success, sent off a messenger to his brother, fraudi^r 
lently pretending that he had seen a flight. While 
tlie messenger was on his way, Renins actually saw 
six yuUnres. He ran, therefore, to ]^Iount Palfvtine, 
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ht the double purposd of announcing his own augury 
and eiamining into the truth of his brother's story. 
' He had no sooner reached the Palatine hill, than 
hfelve vultures made their appearance to Romulus. 
Hisnce sU*ose another dispute. Remus was the first 
Id see a flight, but Romulus saw the more numerous 
flight. Remus, besides, was enl'aged at his brother's 
attempt to impose upon him. From words the two 
parties proceeded to blows, and a general battle fen- 
sued. Romulus's party was victorious, and Remus 
wfls among the slain. 

According tb some writers, Remus was not hilled 
d!t this occasion, but met his death at a later period, 
ifhUB the new settlers were busily engaged in build- 
ing the walls of their city. Romiilus was superin- 
ieildiilg the work, when Remus, in ridicule ot the 
performance, leaped backwards and forwards over 
the walls ; which so roused the angisr of Romulus, 
thai he slew his brother on the sjpot. 

Whichever of these accounts may be true, it seems 
to biS generally understood that Romulus had the 
fetitire direction and control of the building of the 
city ; and the Palatine hill, as he had first intended, 
Was fixed upon as the spot. The ceremonies to be 
Jwetforined were iiumerous. First, jsacrificfes were 
offered to the Gods, each person according to his 
tiie^s ; and it was agreed that the eagle, a bitd con- 
sidered as sacred to Jupiter, should be the jstkhdard 
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of the city. They thcu kindled large fires befbie 
their tents, through the flames of which they leaped, 
in order to purify themselves. Next they dug a 
trench round the place where they proposed to hold 
the assemblies of the people; and into this treDch 
everybody flung a handful of earth, brought either 
from the place of his birth, or from some place ad- 
joining. After this, Romulus yoked a bull and a 
co>y to a plough, and marked out by a deep furrow 
the whole compass of tlie city. These two animals 
were afterwards sacrificed to the Gods. All the 
people followed the plough, throwing inwards the 
clods of earth wliich the ploughshare sometimes 
turned outwards; and when they came to those 
places where they intended to make the gates, they 
took up the plough and carried it The Latin word 
for "gate" is ^^ porta y^ {rom portare^ to carry. 

It was considered by the ancients that all the 
ground through wliich the ploughshare passed when 
they were marking out the walls of a city, was 
sacred ; and that it was the duty of all the citizens to 
sacrifice everything, even their lives, in defence of 
their walls. For the same reason, it was a crime to 
break through the walls. But as the ploughshare 
did not pass through the ground where the gates 
were built, these were not sacred; so that people 
were at liberty to go in and out for provisions and 
other necessaries. 
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The city^ at firsts consisted of about a th9usand 
poor huts, which had no upper stories, nor any kind 
of ornament. The walls even of Romulus's house 
were made of rushes, and it was covered with thatch. 
There was no order; every man having built as 
quickly as possible, and according to his own fancy, 
so that the streets, if streets they could be called, 
were narrow and crooked. The only rule that was 
observed was to build within the walls, in order to 
be protected from the incursions of warlike neigh- 
bours. The land which had been granted by 
Numitor to his grandsons and their followers was 
not more than five or six miles in extent. 

Although Rome, with its five or six miles of 
territory, may appear to us very insignificant as an 
independent community, we must bear in mind that 
it was surrounded by other cities, also independent, 
with territories attached to them of very little greater 
extent. Europe in those days was not distributed, 
as it is at present, into large communities, such as 
France, Spain, Austria, Russia, &c. One city, or a 
small number of cities, with a very Umited quantity 
of land attached, generally formed a separate and 
independent community. Italy, in this way, at the 
time when Rome was founded, contained a great 
number of independent communities, and Rome was 
like the rest of them^ only somewhat smaller at the 
commencement, '^ 
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Having provided for their more pressing wauts, 
and secured tliemselves against enemies from without, 
they proceeded to establish a government tDithin^ so 
that they mi<rht live peaceably and orderly among 
themRelves. As Romulus was much respected for 
his skill, industry and courage, he was fixed upori ds 
their chief or king. They also appointed a senate, 
consisting of one hundred of the most aged and 
experienced of their number. These one hundred 
men were called Senators, from ^^ seneXy^ the Latin 
word for "old." The principal business of the 
senate was to advise with, and assist the king in 
making laws, and in taking measures on all occasions 
of difficulty. It was to be the office also of one of 
their number to preside over the goverriitient wheii- 
ever war, or any other business, should lead the 
king away from the city. 

The Romans had not been long in their newly-built 
city when they were attacked by Acron, the king of 
Coeninay one of the neighbouring cities. This king 
was very fond of war, and had signalised himself in 
many battles. He began by laying waste the lands 
of Rotne. lie came towards the city without much 
precaution, thinking that it would be an easy matter 
to conquer a handful of men in a half-fortified city. 
He soon found, however, that he had a more for- 
midable eneiiiy to deal with than he had imagined. 
The Romans did not shut themselves up within 
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their walla—^tiliey marched boldly forth, \vith I^oi^iu- 
Iw^ s^t their hp^dj to defend their land^ ^|U fbi^ 
aggression of tl^e Cosninenses. 

"VyheQ the two armies were close to one a^other^ 
the Gomipanders^ Romulus ^nd Acron, according 
to the frequent practice pf those days, chs^llenged 
oi^e another ^ single combat. I^on^ulus^ thoqgh 
u|i;ch ypftpger and less experienced, slew his oppo- 
laept, and stripped him of hjs armour. The death 
of Acron was follqwed by the rout pf the Cosninense^. 
The Ilpman^ pursued them to their town, and 
entering it with the runaways, toqk it withput 
pppositipn. 

In those days of violence and blood it would not; 
have been considered an act pf extraordinary cruelty, 
if Romulus had put his copquered enemy to th^ 
sword 5 seeing that they had made a most unprovoked 
attack vipw his city. But h® tiqrned his victory to ^ 
mpre judicious u^e. He spared their lives, and made 
them his friends. He knew, besides, that Roipe was 
in W9:Tit of inhabitants, and he thought that this 
would h^ a favourable opportunity for supplying that 
wa^t. He destroyed Coenipa, therefore, and trans- 
ported the inhabitapts with all their moveable 
property tP Rome, where he placed them at puce 
on e^ foQ^pg of equality with ihe pther citizens. 

IJi§ retvpn to Rome afte^ this victory was, as may 
be ^uj^^^dj ^ occasion of gre^t joy. It w£^s cele- 
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brntod >vith a kind of pomp called a triumph. He 
ontore<I Rome on foot^ Avith his troops marchingy some 
l)efoi*c and some l)ehind him. His long hair flowed 
uix)n his pboiilders, and his head was crowned with 
laurel. In his right hand he carried the trunk of ft 
snmll onk covered with the armour which he had 
stripixKl from Acron. All the people came forth 
from the city to meet the conqueror^ singing his 
praises. When he entered the city, he found tables 
with wine and other refreshments spread in the 
streets before the houses for him and his army. In 
the same order in which he entered the city, he 
proceeded to the hill Satumius, where, after the 
ceremony was over, ho built a small temple; and 
here the triumphant victor deposited his trophy, 
consecrating it and the temple to Jupiter. 

Not long after this Romulus subdued the Antem' 
nates and the Crustumini, who were preparing to 
attack the city. He transplanted the inhabitants of 
these two cities to Rome, where they were admitted 
to all the privileges of Roman citizenship. Colonies 
of Romans were sent to AntemncB and Crusiuminum 
to supply their place. This conduct of Romulus in 
sparing the lives of his vanquished enemies gained 
for him such a reputation for clemency, that several 
cities of Etruria voluntarily submitted to his autho- 
rity, wishing to be admitted as a part of the Roman 
community. Coelius, one of the principal men of 
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Etruria, actually came to Rome with a large number 
of followers, and settled near the city on a hill, 
which from hun took the name of Mount Coslius, 

Rome was now spreading far beyond the hill 
PalatinuSy to which it had been originally confined. 
The Romans built a citadel upon the hill Saturnius^ 
or, as it was afterwards called, the Capitol; and they 
likewise built a wall from this hill to the river Tiber, 
with a gate in it, which they called the Carmentalis. 

The next contest in which the Romans engaged 
was more formidable than any of the preceding, 
A dispute occurred between them and the Sahifies, 
concerning the origin of which ancient writers do not 
exactly agree. It is generally supposed to have been 
caused by an act of violence on the part of the 
Romans, who, having appointed a grand festival with 
all kinds of games, invited the Sabines to attend 
them. The design of the Romans, in instituting 
these games, was merely to draw the Sabines together 
into their city, that they might have an opportunity 
of carrying off the young women, who would of 
course form part of the company. The Sabines 
attended the festival, as was expected, and the 
Romans, in the midst of the sports, rushing in 
upon them with their drawn swords, put the men 
to flight and seized upon their daughters. 

Whether to revenge this, or some other act of 
violence or injustice, the Sabines, commanded by 
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their king TatiuSj inarched against Rp^iCj wd ^r 
camped at the foot of the bill Satumius^ in that 
plain whicli was afterwards called tlie Camp^ 
Martius. 

Romuhis posted his army on the hills JEsquUinus 
and Quirinalis. Tatius seeing the Romans so wdl 
on their guard, was long uncertain what course to 
pursue, his enemy having greatly the advantage of 
position. In this uncertainty he had the good 
fortune to gain possession of the citadel by the 
treachery of Tarpeia, the daughter of the governor. 
She opened one of the gates during the night, ^i^ 
allowed the Sabine soldiers to enter. 

After this act of treachery the hill Saturnim. wa§ 
called Tarpeiusy which name it retained till it got 
that of Capitolinusy from the head {cc^puf) qf one 
Tolus which was found there when some workmen 
were digging to lay the foundations of a temple to 
Jupiter. 

The contest between the Roipans and Sabines wft$ 
long carried on with doubtful success, each adiniring 
the bravery of the other, and each despairing of 
being able to conquer. At last they agreed to i^ 
treaty of peace, according to which both Tatius and 
Romulus were to reside at Rome, with equal power, 
and such of the Sabirtes as chose were to be at liberty 
to settle there also. As many of the Sabines av£^led 
themselves of this liberty, the Roman power was 
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greatly increased. It was dso kt]freed that one 
hundred senators, chosen from the Sabines, shotild 
form part bf thfe senate of Rome, thus making the 
total inimbiBr of senators two hundred. The name 
of this city, R'omay was pi*eserved, but henceforward 
tlie citizens were called Quirites, from Cures, the 
principal city of the Sabines, as well as Romanu 

For flvfe years the two kings lived together in 
surprislhg harmony; Romulus residing on the hill 
PalatinuSy and Tatius on the hill Tarpeiiis. The 
tjpace between these two hills became a common 
market-place for the united nations ; and they gave 
it this name of Forum, which it retained ever after- 
wards, ahd thiere they also held their assemblies for 
public affairs. 

The unibil of the two nations soon produced a 
mixture of maimers, customs, and religion. The 
Romans adopted the Sabiiie gods, and Tatius built 
temples to the Sun, the Moon, Saturn, Rhea, Vesta, 
Vuleak, Diana, and Mars. 

An act of gross partiality and injustice on the part 
df I'iSittus at last disturbed this happy state of har- 
inbfay, and cost him his life. Some of the Sabines 
wild had lately become citizens of Rome made an 
itirdkd into the territory of the Lavinians, a neigh- 
bouring people, land committed great depredations. 
The Lavinians sent to Rome to demand satisfaction. 
Rdtnulus wished tb give up the aggi^essdrs io the 
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injured party ; but Tatius interposed^ and the mes- 
sengers were dismissed unsatisfied. Something yet 
worse than this followed ; for the messengers were 
waylaid on their return, and murdered by the very 
robbers of whom they had come to complain. When 
the Lavinians renewed their complaints, Romulus, of 
his own authority, gave up the murderers to them. 
Tatius, looking upon this as an affront, put him- 
self at the head of some armed men, pursued the 
Lavinians, and rescued the murderers out of their 
hands. 

The Lavinians, not having sufficient strength to 
resist so powerful a king, were obliged to submit 
to this injustice for the tune; but they determined to 
avail themselves of the first opportunity that offered 
to i)unish Tatius. They had not to wait long ; for, 
shortly afterwards, Tatius, heedless of tlie wrongs 
which he had inflicted, and unsuspicious of danger, 
went to Lavinium with Romulus, according to the 
custom of the time, to offer sacrifices to particular 
Gods, 

On this occasion, the friends and relations of the 
messengers who had been murdered fell lipon him, 
and put him to death with the priests' knives and 
the spits used for roasting the victims. To Romulus 
they did no violence, but conducted him out of the 
city with shouts of praise. 

Thus Romulus was once more sole king of Rome. 
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The jealousies of neighbouring nations and his own 
desire to extend the territory and power of the city 
over which he ruled, led him into three more con- 
siderable wars, from all of which, with his usual 
good fortune, he returned victorious. The first was 
^ith the Cameriniy whose city Camerium he took. 
The battle with them was very bloody, 6,000 of the 
enemy being left dead on the field of battle. For 
the victory over them Romulus had the honour of a 
triumph. The second was with the Fidenates, whose 
city he also took. The third was with the Veientes, 
a more powerful people. Even they, after they had 
been twice defeated in battle, were glad to sue for 
peace. The last victory over the Veientes occasioned 
much rejoicing in Rome; and Romulus was again 
honoured with a triumph. 

During the remainder of Romulus's life, the 
Romans carried on no more wars with their neigh- 
bours. While at peace they did not, it is true, add 
to their territory by robbing others ; but they did 
what was much better, they cultivated the territory 
which they had already acquired, making it fertile 
by their labour. For what advantage is there in 
the greatest extent of territory, if it be left desert 
and untilled? And what inducement have men to 
plough and sow, if the inroad of a neighbouring 
nation is to rob them of the crop when ripe for the 
sickle? They employed themselves, also, in orna- 
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menting and improving the city^ and in adding \o 
tlio comforts and convepiences of their houses. 

In the midst of this peace apd happiness^ disputes 
arose between Ilomuhis and the senate. The sepi^ton 
accused Romulus of disregarding their opinions^ aqd 
of governing the city by his own authority. There 
is reason to suppose^ however, that the s^nafcor^ 
who were qhoscn from among the rich and powerfi4 
families, were dissatisfied at not beii^g able to havp 
everything so much their own way as they wa^te4? 
What leads to this suspicion is, that the seqators, In 
addition to their other complaints, accused Boimi}uQ 
of dividing some of the conquered lands ainong \a$ 
soldiers without consulting thepi. There paust havp 
been something more than the mere displeasiqre at 
the slight put upon them, to induce them to conspir^^i 
as they did, to destroy him. They wey e probably 
covetous, rich as they were, of the lands that had 
been allotted by Romulus to the soldiers as a rew^pd 
for their valour. 

Be this as it may, thpy soon found an oppprti^pity 
for putting him to death. Different accounts have 
been given as to the means by which this q,ct pf 
violence was accomplished. The following appears 
to be the most probable among them : — 

There was a review of the troops outside the city, 
at which Romulus and also the senators attended. 
On a sudden, a severe storm of hail and thunder 
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t^ktae upon tliehl. The soldiers dispersed; aiid tlie 
8(^ticktors beiiig thu& left alone with RonlUlu^^ thought 
this a favotiriible opportunity to igxebute their design. 
Accdrdiiigly, they fell upon him, and, having put 
him to death, cbiireyed his dead body out of thi^ 
way without delay. It is even said that, the bettei* 
to fcoiiceal the crime which they had committed, tliey 
cut him to pieces ; and each senator conveyed away 
H piece under his robe. 

But ivhat was to be said to the people attd Sol- 
diet's with whom Romulus was so great a favouritfe ? 
They vrould naturally make inquiry concerning him. 

This difficulty had not been overlooked by the 
senators. To cover a crime of violence, they fol- 
lowed it up by one of fraud. They pretended to the 
people that, in the midst of the storm, Romiiltis had 
b^en surrounded with flame, and snatched up in it 
ftotn iearth to heaven. 

Most of the people were credulous enough tb be 
imposed upon by this story, which made the fotinder 
of their city a god. But there were some with Inore 
penetration, who entertained suspicions which were 
hot quieted by this impudent fabrication. To these 
people the senators became qilite odious. For the 
purpose of appeasing their wrath> which might have 
proved dangerous, the senators determined to follow 
up their first piece of invention by a second, which 
should confirm it beyond all doubt 
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Julius Proculus^ one of their own body, a man 
much considered among the people for his supposed 
probity, and who besides had always been believed 
to be a friend to Romulus, was prevailed upon by 
his brother senators to act the principal part in ^s 
second piece of delusion. 

One day, when the people were assembled in the 
Forum, he made his appearance there, and told them 
the following story, which he declared to be strictly 
true: — That as he was travelling along, Romulus 
suddenly appeared to him — similar in countenance 
to what he had known him, but taller in stature; 
taller, indeed, than any man, and his armour cast a 
dazzling brightness. The apparition filled him with 
religious awe, and he addressed himself to it in 
these words : 

^* Wherefore, O king, and for what crime of ours, 
have you thus exposed us to the most unjust and 
grievous suspicions? Why have you so suddenly 
forsaken a city which by your absence is plunged 
into the deepest sorrow ?" 

To which Romulus answered : 

*^ It pleased the Gods, O Proculus, that I should 
continue among mortals till I had put Rome into a 
condition of rising to the highest pitch of power 
and glory, and that I should then return to heaven 
from which I originally came. Go, therefore, and 
admonish my Romans to love temperance and war- 
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like exercises ; for it is by them that they will one 
day become masters of the world." 

This fable, averred for truth by a man believed 
to be sincere and honest, while it flattered their 
vanity, removed also their suspicions. At least, if 
there were any persons among them capable of see- 
ing through the delusion, they considered it prudent 
to conceal their incredulity. The people were 
transported with joy. Divine honours were decreed 
to the new deity ; and the senate consented to make 
a god of him whom they could not endure for a king. 

Such was the end of Romulus in the thirty- 
seventh year from the building of Rome. He pre- 
sided at the foundation. It was at first but a 
miserable village. He left it a populous and 
powerful city. It attained its importance princi- 
pally through his able management — his industry 
and perseverance in the internal business of the 
city — ^his prudence and good judgment in council — 
and his skill and valour in the field of battle. 
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In the beginning of the yeiur 1705, two ships were 
sent out from England to the South Seas to ernise 
against the Spaniards. These ships urere the St. 
George, of twentj-six guns, conunanded bj Dampler, 
and the Cinque Ports, of sixteen guns, comihatided 
hy Stradling. 

'^ To cruise against the Spdniardsj" means to take 
possession of their merchant ships bj fbrc^^ and | 
plunder their cargoes. As if the shedding df Uood 
were not sufficiently horrible, nations^ when at war^ 
have till lately been in the habit of behaving to one 
another like robberSi We must hope that they 
will, ere long, become just and humane enough to 
put an entire end to so disgusting a practice. 

On board of the Cinque Ports was a sailor, named 
.Alexander Selkirk. 

Very early in the voyage the two captains quar- 
relled with each other; and when they arrived at 
Juan Fernandez to take in fresh water, they were 
on the point of separating. 
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Jnsm F^rnande^ is a small i^I^iid} four leagues 
long, ^Tld scaroply two wide, of ^n irregular shape. 
It |s sit|i9.ted about one huu(^ed aud ten ]eagues to 
the west of Cbi}i, in 83 deg. west longitude, and 
33 d%« south latitude. Although iminhabited, it js 
occasionally visited by ships, on s^ccount of the good 
Waiter to bj3 fp^ii4 there, and the excellent harbours 
along the coasf;. Tbo different ships that have 
tQucbe4 Q't thi^ island have left several kinds of 
animals, such as goats, cats, and rats. 

When the t^o ships had taken in water and 
refresi^ed their crews at Juan Fernandez, they pro- 
ceeded OQ tbeir voyage. They soon came Iq sight 
of s^ Spapish ship, and, in order to take her, tl^e two 
captains and the men forgot their quarrel^ for the 
time, i^nd sailed in pursuit of her. 

The 3pc^nish ^hip was attacked ^nd taken. She 
prove4 to be a merchant vessel with a vali^ablo 
cargo. This prize did not make the two captains 
better friends ; for they quarrelled about the division 
of the spoil, In consequence of this dispute. Dam- 
pier refused to sail my longer in company wit}j 
i8tra4Iing« He persevered in his cruise, while Stradr 
ling returned to Juan Fernandez. 

Bi^t the dispute was not confinpd to the captains : 
it spreaid among the crews ftlso; and while the 
Ginqi^e forts was taking in wood and >fater| 
Alexander Selkirk bad so violent ^ qHar^'el with 
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Captain Stradling that he determined^ in his passion, 
to quit the ship altogether. Captain Stradling, on 
his side^ was glad to get rid of a man whom he dis- 
liked^ and readily complied with Selkirk's request, 
when he desired to be sent ashore with his box of 
clothes^ his bedding, his gun and some powder, — 
to which were added an axe, a hatchet, a kettle, 
and some books, and mathematical instruments. 

The ship remained three days at Juan Fernandez 
after Selkirk's landing ; and during this time Selkirk 
recovered from his anger, and felt sorry for what he 
had done. The solitude of the island alarmed him, 
and he earnestly begged that he might be allowed 
to go on board again. But Captain Stradling refused 
to forgive and take him back. Upon no condition 
would he permit him again to be received into the 
ship, — ^he sailed away, leaving the repentant and 
miserable Selkirk by himself on an uninhabited and 
uncultivated island. 

Bitterly did Selkirk lament his folly! Tears 
poured down his cheeks as he watched the departure 
of the ship. Several times he felt tempted to fling 
himself into the sea, and swim after her. ^But he 
knew that such an attempt would be useless, and 
that, even if he should have the strength to reach 
the ship, the unforgiving Stradling would not take 
him on board. He was without hope of escape for 
the present; and his only prospect of ever leaving 
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the island Was the chance arrival of some English 
ship. 

Although he knew that it was vain to think of 
getting away from the island^ he at first could not 
persuade himself to leave the shore. He sat con- 
stantly watching the sea^ in the hope of descrying 
some sail at a distance. As long as the daylight 
lasted^ there he remained; and so great was his 
melancholy^ that he cared neither to eat nor to drink. 

But when night came on^ his despair and grief 
were turned into terror. He could not^ although a 
brave man^ bear up against the feeling of alarm that 
came over him when he found himself in darkness 
and solitude. He went to sleep striving to keep 
awake; but at first his sleep was disturbed by 
dreams of what he feared when awake. He got 
through the night, however, pretty well, and after^ 
wards his alarm became less and less ; so that when 
he had lived some months upon the island, he ceased 
to be afiraid of being alone. 

Fortunately there were no beasts of prey in the 
island, which abounded with goats, cats, rats, birds, 
and seals. Of these animals the rats alone gave him 
any annoyance. 

As he became used to his solitude, he gradually 
regained his appetite; but it was long before he 
could relish the only food that the island afibrded, 
because he had neither salt nor bread to eat with 
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it His food consisted of goats' fleshy either boiled 
or made into broth ; and sometimes he caught a 
large kind of crayfish^ about the size of a lobster, 
which, when boiled, he found made him ft verj 
agreeable dinner or supper. 

In one of his rambles about the island^ Selkirk 
found a large patch of turnips; and then he had 
the pleasure of adding, now and then, a boiled 
turnip to his meat. Most careM was he to save 
some of the seed; and he sowed fresh patcheis of 
ground with it. There can be little doubt that the 
seed had originally been sown by the crews of some 
of the ships that had in former days visited the 
island, by whom also had been left the animals 
above mentioned. 

He had lived some time upon the island before 
he could take courage to build himself a house or 
hut. The shore was his resting-place in the day- 
time; and he climbed a tree at night. But when 
he felt that he had nothing to be afraid of, he 
determined to make himself as comfortable as he 

« 

could in his loneliness. 

The island abounded with pimento-trees. These 
trees supplied him With wood for building, and wood 
for burning, either as fuel to cook his victuals, or 
'torches to give himJight. He also seasoned his 
meat with the fruit of the tree *, this fruit being the 
same as the Jamaica pepper which we use. 
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« 

In a sheltered spot in the wood he built himself 
two huts, and covered them with a roof of long 
grass. Having dried the skins of the goats that he 
had killed, he lined the inside of the walls with 
them, and so made his dwelling secure from wind, 
rain, and great heat. He cooked and ate his food in 
the smaller hut, and put his hammock into the other, 
which he called his bed-room or sle^ping-hut. 

Having made himself thus comfortable, he turned 
his attention to taming some of the wild cats. He 
soon brought a prodigious number of them to his 
door, by placing some goats' flesh for them regularly 
every day ; and by degrees he coaxed a few of them 
to remain with him altogether. He found great 
con^fort in the company of these cats, who became 
very fond of him. They' folio wed him in his walks, 
sat with him at home, and even learned to dance, 
while he sang tunes to them. The tamed cats were 
useful, besides, in destroying and driving away the 
rats, that had annoyed him exceedingly. For not 
only had they stolen and spoiled liis food and clothing, 
but, while he slept, they had actually tried to gnaw 
his feet. 

He also succeeded in taming some kids; and the 
frolics and games of his cats and goats with one 
another, aflForded him continual amusement. With 
such playful friends he made himself a cheerful 
home, even in a wilderness. 
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The whole of the western coast of America at that 
time belonged to the Spaniards ; and they had suf- 
fered much from the English cruisers, who had taken 
several of their most valuable ships, and burnt and 
plundered many of their towns. The Spaniards, in 
their turn, were in the practice of making prisoners 
of all the Englishmen that they met with; either 
putting them to death, or, what was worse, sending 
them to work in the mines. 

Selkirk knew all this, and dreaded lest he should 
be found and taken by any of the Spaniards who 
might happen to land on the shores of the island for 
water. One day a Spanish ship arrived in a harbour 
close to that part of the island in which he had fixed 
his dwelling; and some of the sailors had landed 
before he was even aware of the ship's arrival. He 
was seen. Alarmed at his danger, he fled into the 
woods for safety, hoping that his enemies would not 
be able to follow him. But he was fired at, and 
pursued also. Running at his utmost speed, he 
fortunately outstripped his pursuers, and got into the 
wood, and climbed a tree before the Spaniards could 
overtake him. 

It so happened that the Spaniards stopped at the 
foot of the very tree in which jpoor Selkirk had taken 
shelter. He saw them load their guns, and then, 
after looking about as if in search of him, fire at the 
goats that Were feeding near. Carrying off such of 
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these aniTTialfl as they had killed^ they departed to 
their ship without discovering Selkirk, who, trem- 
bling with fear, was thankful to see them depart 
All that night, and the greater part of the next day, 
he remained in the tree; and when he did venture 
to leave it, being forced by hunger and thirst to do 
so, he crept cautiously to his dwelling-place in the 
wood, and was rejoiced to find that his hut had not 
been discovered, and therefore had not been visited 
by his late enemies. When he at length ventured 
to walk towards the shore, the ship had sailed, and 
he had the satisfaction to feel himself once more 
alone. 

As long as his gunpowder lasted, he did not want 
for food or fire ; but his situation was very different 
when the powder was gone: then the procuring 
of his fire and food began really to be difficult. 
If his fire went out, he was obliged to rub together 
upon his knee two pieces of pimento wood till they 
lighted. The labour of this was great, but nothing 
in comparison with that of catching the goats. His 
endeavour was to rim as quickly as they did, for he 
was obliged to pursue them on foot. By perseverance 
he conquered his difficulties; and in a short time 
was so swift a ruimer, that he more than equalled 
the goats in speed, whether in running up rocks and 
hills or through the woods. 

There was much danger in this mode of chase. 
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One day, while pursuing a goat, he followed it with 
so much eagerness that he took no heed where he 
was going. After a hard chase, he caught hold of 
the goat just as it reached the edge of a steep preci- 
pice. This precipice was hid by bushes, so that he 
did not perceive it. The goat in its struggles to get 
loose slipped, and, as Selkirk kept his hold, in its fall 
drew him down the precipice. 

Selkirk was stunned. He lay many hours on the 
ground, unable to move; and when his senses re- 
turned, he found the goat lying dead under him, 
and himself so much bruised with the fall that, at 
first, he had no hope of recovering. 

Little by little, he crawled to his hut, which was a 
mile from the place where he had met with this sad 
accident. His suflFerings were great ; and his bruises 
confined him to his hut for ten days, during which 
time he was obliged to lie qtiite still. This accident 
made him more cautious ever afterwards in chasinjn^ 
the goats. 

The clothes that he had with him when first left 
upon the island were soon worn out. His shoes 
became unfit to preserve his feet from the hard 
stones; and with all his endeavours, he could not 
make himself any new covering for the feet. At 
first his feet bled and were blistered by going with- 
out shoes ; but, after a time, constant use made hia 
feet so hard that he could run anywhere without 
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diflBculty or inconvenience. He could climb rocks 
and trees, and run upon the stony beach as easily 
as upon the soft long grass. 

Although he found he could manage without shoes, 
it was not so with his body clothing. As his dress 
wore out, he prepared some goats' skins, for the pur- 
pose of making new clothes. With his knife he cut 
the skins into the proper shapes, and then cutting 
some narrow strips or thongs, with these he sewed 
the different pieces together. A nail served him for 
a needle. He pierced holes in the skins, and drew 
the thongs through. In this rude way he contrived 
to make himself a jacket, and trowsers, and a cap, all 
of goats' skins, and tolerably comfortable. 

Lookmg over the stores of his sea-chest, he found 
some pieces of linen; and, with the help of his 
needle, the nail, he determined to make himself a 
new shirt. He could not sew the seams together 
with thongs of skin. What then could ho do? 
After considering, he thought he could make use 
of his old worsted stockings. With some trouble 
he contrived to draw out the worsted threads, and 
then made these serve him instead of linen threads 
to sew his shirts. 

His clothes being finished, he employed himself 
in mending his tools, and making new ones. His 
knife, so valuable to him for its many important 
services, had become worn away to the back. He 
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was very anxious to make a new one, if possible, 
and he was at length able to do so in the following 
manner : 

There was an old cask which had held the stores 
that were landed for his nsc when he resolved to 
quit the ship. Off this cask he stripped some of the 
iron hoops which he heated ; and, while they were 
hot, he beat them thin with a hammer. He then 
both shaped, and gave them an edge, by grinding 
them upon stones. In this manner he made several 
blades. When the blade was made, there was no 
great difficulty in fixing it to a handle. 

Selkirk kept an account of the number of goats 
that he caught during his stay upon the island. 
Besides those which he tamed and made his com- 
panions, he caught and killed five hundred for food. 
He also caught as many more for amusement ; these 
he allowed to run away again after he had marked 
them, by slitting one of their ears. It is curious 
that several of these goats thus marked were alive 
more than thirty years afterwards, and were seen 
by Commodore Anson, when he stayed some time 
at the island, for the purpose of recovering his sick 
crew. Anson mentions that several of these goats 
were presented to him by some of his men, who 
employed themselves in hunting during their stay 
upon the island. 

Selkirk lived four years and four months In the 
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way that has been described, and had become almost 
reconciled to his lonely life. He still wished to 
return to his native country, and to his home and 
jMends, if he could meet with an opportunity of doing 
so; but this wish did not destroy his happiness. One 
day he descried two ships at some distance. He 
felt sure from their appearance that they were 
English vessels. The hope of being able to leave 
the island came over him with great force, and he 
immediately lighted a large fire as a signal. Ere 
long he had the pleasure of seeing a boat put off 
and row towards the shore. As the boat neared 
the island, Selkirk saw it was English; but the 
boat's crew advanced cautiously after landing, lest 
the signal should have been made by an enemy, 
and there might be danger to the ships. 

The astonishment of the sailors was extreme, when, 
as they approached near to the place of the fire, they 
saw the odd figure of a man advance, clad in goats' 
skins, and calling to them in a language which they 
could not doubt to be English, although spoken in 
such a way that they could not make out many of 
the words. 

Selkirk soon made the boat's crew understand that 
there was nothing for them to be afraid of, that he 
was the only person living upon the island, and had 
been so for more than four years ; and that, thinking 
the two ships in sight were English, he had lighted 
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the fire to attract their notice, in order that they 
might deliver him from his solitude. 

The sailors invited Selkirk to dine with them on 
the heach ; and were surprised that he would neither 
eat their salted provisions nor drink their brandy 
and rum. He had drunk nothing but water during 
his stay upon the island, and he could not bear the 
fiery-tasted liquors that the sailors oflfered him. He 
had so much forgotten the pronunciation of his native 
language, that he had great difficulty in making him- 
self understood. When dinner was over, Selkirk, in 
his turn, invited the sailors to his hut, but the way 
being intricate and rugged, only a few of them had 
the curiosity to visit him. He returned with his 
visitors to the beach, and then accepted the offer of the 
boat's crew to take him with them to the ships. These 
vessels were called the "Duke" and "Duchess," 
and were commanded by Captain Woodes Rogers 
and Captain Courtenay, who, when they had heard 
from the boat's crew that there was no enemy on 
the island, ordered the ships to be brought to an 
anchor. 

It was a curious circumstance that, on board the 
Duke, Selkirk met with one of his former com- 
panions. This was no other than Dampier, who, as 
soon as he heard the name of Selkirk, at once recog- 
nised him as one of the crew of the Cinque Ports, 
and gave him so good a character to Captain Rogers, 
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that the captain offered him employment on board 
his own ship. 

While the ships remained at the island^ Selkirk 
was "very useful in assisting to supply them with 
fresh provisions, and with wood and water. On one 
occasion he amused his new companions, by calling 
his cats and goats around him and making them 
dance, while he sang to them one of the tunes which 
had so often amused him in his solitude. 

Of course he was asked many questions as to his 
manner of living. The sailors would hardly believe 
him when he told them that he could, on foot, pursue 
and overtake the goats. Selkirk at once offered to 
prove the truth of what he said, and catch a goat 
for the use of the ship's company. Tliis was agreed 
to. Some of the sailors who reckoned themselves 
capital runners offered to run with him. There was 
a bull-dog on board of one of the ships, and Selkirk 
proposed that it should also be brought to join in the 
race. Accordingly, the whole party set off ; but Sel- 
kirk soon tired both men and dog, and left them at a 
great distance. He returned to them shortly after- 
wards, bringing on his shoulders a live goat that he 
had caught. 

Captaiji Rogers gave Selkirk shoes and stockings, 
and other clothes. His feet had been so long with- 
out shoes and stockings, that the wearing of them 
again caused him much pahi and uneasiness ; and it 
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was some time before he could accustom his feet to 
bear them. 

Selkirk was thirty years of age when first left 
upon the island^ and therefore thirty-four when 
he quitted it. After a long voyage he arrived in 
London ; and then the recollections of his peaceful, 
quiet life on the island came strong upon him. The 
bustle of the streets distracted him, and he walked 
along them at a great rate, and sometimes even ran, 
quite unaware of the crowd that stopped wondering 
at him. In London he forgot ^how much he had 
often suffered from solitude, and he thought only 
of the pleasures which he had left behind him. 
Among his other comforts on the island was that of 
good health ; for, owing to his temperate manner 
of living and the exercise that he was obliged to 
take in procuring his food, he never had any illness 
during his stay there. 

The account of Selljirk's adventures first made 
that excellent author, Defoe, think of writing his 
delightful and instructive life of Robinson Crusoe, 
a book which doubtless has been perused by most of 
our readers with never-failing pleasure over and 
over again. 
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Clara Travers was the eldest child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Travers. She had never been to any school, 
but had been instructed at home by an intelligent, 
well-informed mother, and had received occasional 
lessons in music and drawing, from such masters as 
a country town afforded. It was true she could not 
play on the piano quite so well as the little Miss 
Mitfords, nor talk French so fluently as the Miss 
Hargraves, her opposite neighbours. Her progress 
in both these acquirements was checked by a very 
unfortunate circumstance. Mrs. Travers had lost 
her usual good health, and become so frequently 
indisposed, that notwithstanding her exertions to 
continue her instructions to Clara, she found it fre- 
quently impossible. Neither could Clara practise 
her music alone when her mother was ill, for the 
sound of the piano affected her mother's head so 
painfully, that the piano was frequently closed for 
weeks together. 

But Clara had qualities of far more value than 
the power of playing the most difficult music ; qua- 
lities that made her, long before she was eleven 
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years of age, her mother's beloved little friend and 
companion. She was so perfectly trustworthy that 
she could always be depended on ; and her mother, 
therefore, felt that her wishes, once expressed, were 
sure to be followed. Then no one could doubt 
Clara's word, because she was known to be particu- 
larly careful to speak the truth, and her activity 
and forethought rendered her an excellent assistant 
to her mother in family duties. Indeed during 
Mrs. Travers' many indispositions, Clara almost 
filled her mother's place. With a very few direc- 
tions, she managed to keep the weekly accounts, to 
give out daily the necessary articles for family use 
jfrom the store closet, to prepare her brothers each 
morning for school, and to wait upon her mother 
with an attention that could not be surpassed. When 
the nurse was engaged with the other children, she 
would amuse the baby ; and each morning that she 
heard its plaintive cry, when laid in its crib during 
the time that the nurse dressed the little ones, she 
would lay aside her occupations, or a favourite book, 
to run to take him up and console him. No wonder 
that her mother loved her I 

The business of Mr. Travers occasioned him to 
make long journeys in different parts of the country, 
and he was frequently absent for several weeks to- 
gether. 

It happened one summer that Mrs, Travers became, 
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more than usually ill during the absence of her hus- 
band on one of his most distant journeys. Hoping 
she might soon recover, she would not allow Clara 
to write to her father, as she felt reluctant to alarm 
him needlessly, or to hasten his return. Day after 
day passed, and the anxious little girl saw her mother 
becoming worse and worse, until the very sound of 
the children's voices was no longer endiu'able to her. 
The joyous laugh and the painful cry equally affected 
her mother's head, and Clara knew not how to guard 
her from them, as her little brothers were at home 
for the Midsummer holidays. They were good-tem- 
pered, merry little fellows, and certainly did not 
wish to add to their mother's sufferings, but it was 
a difficult matter to make them understand, or at 
least to make them remember that the loud shout, 
the crack of the whip, and the heavy tread, could 
occasion any pain to their mother. 

There is one thing, it must be owned, which partly 
accounts for the difficulty that Clara met with in 
persuading her brothers and sister to be quiet. 
Clara had not usually a kind manner of speaking 
to them, and as no one likes to be treated rudely, 
they frequently refused to obey her. When she 
addressed either of them with " Child, you are not 
to make so much noise ;" " Child, leave that alone ;" 
" Mr. Disagreeable, you care for no one but your- 
self ;" the tone and language were so different to 
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their mother's, it is not surprising that they felt a 
kind of pleasui'e in disobedience. 

Frederick, who was only a year and a half 
younger than Clara, particularly resented this con- 
duct Foolish words and mutual vexations, there- 
fore, continually arose between them. It is true 
that Frederick was not so useful a little personage 
as Clara, but he was an intelligent lad, and quite 
capable of being an agreeable companion. Thus 
Clara, who was so highly esteemed by her parents 
for many excellencies, by one fault alone continually 
marred the happiness of herself, and brothers, and 
sister. 

During the continued illness of Mrs. Travers, 
Clara began to discover that a good-natured manner 
of speaking is much more likely to succeed than an 
ill-tempered, commanding one. Her strong affection 
for her mother induced her to think of every plan 
that could quietly and happily employ her brothers 
and sister ; and each day that she did so, she found 
that they listened to her requests with more docility, 
and appeared more ready to oblige her. 

As soon as Clara gained her mother's permission, 
she wrote to her father, to entreat him to return, and 
also to her aunt Elwyn, her mother's only sister, 
who resided in Devonshire. Mr. Travers was in 
the north of Scotland at the time ; he could not 
therefore return for more than a week after the 
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letter was despatched ; nor could Clara hope to see 
her aunt for four or five days. 

Meantime^ the affectionate little girl nursed her 
dck mother with unceasing attention. At the least 
moyement of Mrs. Travers during the night she 
was up and ready to support her aching head, or 
to oflfer refreshing liquids to allay her feverish 
ttiirst During the daytime she never left her 
mother's room without asking whether she could 
be spared ; and when her mother slept for a short 
time^ her noiseless step passed and repassed the bed 
without risk of awakening her. She planned several 
excursions for her brothers and sister, to remove 
them from home. One day they were sent with 
the nurse to dine in a distant wood, and the happy 
children, laden with baskets of provisions, sallied 
forth in high glee, declaring they would fill their 
empty baskets, on their return, with wild-flowers for 
her and mamma. Another day she surprised the 
boys with fishing-nets, which she had made in her 
mother's darkened chamber. Rods were soon con- 
trived, and then the eager boys marched off with 
the old gardener to a piece of water, two miles 
distant, where sticklebacks and minnows were to 
be found sporting and swimming in shoals. A 
third day she gave the children half her pocket- 
money, to buy rabbits and guinea-pigs at a neigh- 
bouring farmer's, and where they were sure to 
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be amused for hours. Sails for their boats wer^ 
cut out and hemmed by her nimble fingers^ paper 
found for their kites^ reins for their horses^ and> in 
shorty everything was contrived that could employ 
them out of doors. 

The day before aunt Elwyn arrived, the weather 
unfortunately became rainy, and the children were 
obliged to remain in the house. Clara was puzzled 
to find a quiet occupation for them. At first she 
thought of employing them in mending the broken 
toys by joining and gluing, but that soon proved too 
noisy, for Edgar liked hammering better than any^- 
thing else. She hesitated to lend them her painting 
box, — that bpx which had been the purchase of 
nearly a year's savings, but she looked at the pouring 
rain which prevented her brothers firom playing in 
the garden, and ofiered it to them. She begged 
them to be careful not to dip the paints in the water, 
nor to rub one cake of paint on another. Both the 
boys were pleased with the thought of using Clara's 
" real good paints ; " and after Clara had sketched a 
picture for Edgar, and promised him a kpife if he 
only would learn to speak low, she turned to her 
little sister Rosa, and endeavoured to persuade her to 
amuse herself in the nursery. " No, no, Clara," said 
Rosa, " I like to be here best, because baby is asleep, 
and I have nothing to do there. I will not make 
mamma ill* I will be very quiet, and then dear 
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mamma will not hear me^ and I may sit at her door 
ranetimea if I like, because then I can hear her 
speak." 

Clara immediately gave up urging her sister to 
leave the room, which was on the same floor as her 
mother's, and giving her a few playthings, she left 
her to attend to Mrs. Travers. She sat with her 
mother for an hour, and was thinking how happily 
she had occupied her brothers and sister, when 
Edgar's loud voice struck her ear, and made her 
mother start from her short sleep, " Do not be 
frightened, dear mamma I " exclaimed Clara. ^^ It is 
only Edgar, and you know he always speaks loud." 
She ran out of the room to still the uproar, when 
the first thing she saw was Edgar struggling with 
Frederick, the mug of water upset on the table, and 
her paint box, — ^her beautiful paint box — filled with 
water. Frederick was striving to prevent Edgar 
from touching the pallet, and both the boys were 
disputing as loud as they could. ^* You troublesome 
children I " exclaimed Clara, with her voice raised, 
and crying from vexation. "You are the rudest, 
the most disagreeable boys in the world ; I will never 
lend you anything again. You spoil everything that 
I have I " 

" Oh I oh I Clara, that is not true," replied 
Frederick. " You know that I do not Injure your 
things; I did not upset the water, Edgar did it in 
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trying to snatch the pallet, which I told him he must 
not use without washing, because all the colours were 
so mixed, that he would have spoiled the paints if he 
had rubbed them on it. I could not help his snatch- 
ing the pallet, I tried to save your paints, Clara." 

" Well, I only wanted to make a dark cloudy sky 
to my drawing," said Edgar : " I forgot what Clara 
said about rubbing the paints. I am sure I did not 
mean to upset the water." 

^^ I don't care what you meant ! " replied Clara, 
angrily, *^ only see what you have doney^ and stoop- 
ing, she drew out her paints from the box, soddened 
with the water, and sticking to one another. ^' I am 
sure," she continued, " nobody has such disagreeable 
brothers and sisters as I have. I wish mamma had 
kept you at school all the holidays I " 

" Well," said Fred, " if you will go on speaking so 
crossly when I wish to help you, I shall not scrape 
the paints, nor do anything else; I shall go down 
stairs." 

" I am not disagreeable, I am not naughty," said 
little Rosa ; " I have been sitting here playing with 
my doll : you should not call me disagreeable, Clara," 

Clara did not listen to either Fred or Rosa. She 
was angry, and therefore unjust. Neither children 
nor grown up persons can have sense or reflection 
enough to be just when they allow themselves to be 
in a passion. Clara continued railing against both 
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her brothers, though Fred had not been to blame in 
the least. Edgar, who really felt sorry at the disaster, 
which his eagerness and self-will had occasioned, was 
silently endeavouring his best to repair the mischief, 
but as he met with nothing but angry words, his 
good feeling (for he was quite a child) soon vanished, 
and throwing down the brushes, he ran out of the 
room after his brother. 

Rosa looked at her sister, half afraid to speak to 
her, and then suddenly putting her little arms round 
her sister's neck, she exclaimed, "Pray do not be 
cross, Clara ; Edgar is very sorry, and I'll help you. 
I'll give you my silver penny to buy a new painting 
box ; so don't cry any more." 

Clara could not help laughing at the idea of a 
silver penny buying a half-guinea painting box ; she 
kissed her good-natured sister, and muttered half 
aloud, " Well, certainly it is no use crying about it." 
She then quietly put her wet paints on the mantel- 
piece to dry, and wiped the painting box and the table. 
When she returned to her mother, she found her 
looking very ill^ and far more agitated than when she 
had left her. Mrs. Travers had heard the loud talk- 
ing and Clara's angry voice, but she did not inquire 
the cause. She felt too ill for any conversation. Ac- 
customed when in health to watch over the conduct 
of her children to one another, to encourage their 
good feelings, and quickly to settle their little dis- 
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ptitefl^ the idea of being unable to continue her care 
of them was exceedingly painful. She had hoped 
that Clara's strong attachment to herself^ which had 
led her to take great pains to amuse her brothers 
and sisters^ would have also gradually habituated her 
to bear good-humouredly the little provocations that 
happen in a young femily ; but now she could only 
sigh, and grieve that she could not alter a conduct, 
which, notwithstanding Clara's many good qualities, 
rendered her really unamiable. 

Every spare minute of that afternoon and the 
next was spent by Clara, or her brothers, in watching 
for their aunt Elwyn's arrival. At length a carriage 
stopped, and the gentlest of knocks made Clara's 
heart beat with joy. Her aunt had arrived, and 
half Clara's anxiety was over. From that time 
Clara had no more trouble in providing for the 
quiet of her mother, by planning occupations for 
the children. Mrs. Elwyn arranged everything 
for the comfort of her sister, and the happiness 
of the young people. Her nephews and nieces 
obeyed her as if she were their mother, because^ 
like her, she was always gentle, afiFectionate, and just. 

The doctors assured Mrs. Elwyn that change of 
air was absolutely necessary to promote her sister's 
recovery, as well as perfect quiet from the noise of a 
country town, and a young family. Mrs. Elwyn, 
therefore, only waited for the return of Mr. Travers 
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to propose to her sister^ her immediate removalj bj 
short and easy stages^ to Devonshire. 

When Mr. Travers arrived, and saw the wasted 
form of his beloved wife, he entreated her to agree to 
Mrs. Elwyn's proposal. He tried to remove every 
objection, and said he would immediately defer one 
of his intended journeys, that during her absence he 
might be at home as much as possible. 

Mrs. Travers, still agitated, urged that she could 
not bear the idea of leaving the children. Clara, 
who knew that the doctors had declared that there 
was little hope of recovery, unless Mrs. Travers 
followed their advice, earnestly begged her mother 
not to think of her brothers and herself, assuring 
her that they would contrive to make themselves 
happy; seeing her mother shake her head, she 
stooped over her, and whispered, "Dear mamma, 
why do you refuse us ? " 

"If I tell you, my dear child," replied Mrs. 
Travers, "I shall pain you, and I should feel sorry 
to do that, — you who have been so long my tender 
little nurse, my dear active little friend." 

" Is^ there anything that I can do, dear manmia, 
that will persuade you to go with my aunt Elwyn?" 
again inquired Clara. 

" Yes, my love, there is," answered Mrs. Travers. 

^^ Oh, what is it?" said Clara anxiously. 

" Promise to try to be gentle, kind, and forbearing 
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to your brothers and Rosa, and then, dearest Clara, 
I can be content to leave them to your care." 

The colour mounted in Clara's cheeks, and the 
tears started in her eyes, as she remembered her 
angry feelings, and angry tones a few days before. 

*^ Mother," said she, her voice half choked with 
emotion, " I know I am often wrong, but I will try 
to be as gentle as you wish me to be. Only, dear 
mamma, go with my aunt, and you shall see that 
I can be trusted." 

" I will, I will, my love," softly answered Mrs. 
Travers, as she pressed her daughter's hand, and 
sunk her head on her pillow, exhausted with the 
short conversation. 

The next day preparation was made for the depar- 
ture of Mrs. Travers. Without bustle or noise, 
Clara arranged and packed everything that was 
necessary for her mother's comfort. 

Mr. Travers accompanied his wife and sister part 
of the journey, and when he returned, he found 
Clara making tea for her brothers and sister, and 
in spite of Clara's red eyes, they all looked cheerftd 
andsmiUng. 

" Why, my dear Clara, you will be quite a little 
mamma to them," said he, as he patted her cheek, 
and placed his chair beside her, 

" Will mamma stay a long time away?" inquired 
Fred. 
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** I do not know," replied Mr. Travers ; *^ if your 
mamma hears that you are all happy and good- 
tempered at home, she will most probably stay with 
your aunt for two months, that she may return hom^ 
strong and well." 

^* Oh, papa 1 " exclaimed Frederick, " I should be 
unhappy if our foolish little quarrels were to make 
mamma come home before she is quite well. I am 
sure I should like her to stay till she is able to 
work with us in the garden, as she used to do. How 
happy we were then 1" 

*^ Yes, we were indeed," said Mr. Travers, " and 
that these pleasures may come again, we must all 
try to make one another as happy as we can." 

The children were very glad of their father's 
assistance that evening, in scheming amusements 
for them. Dull at parting with their mother, they 
felt rather disinclined to amuse themselves with 
their usual occupations; but Mr. Travers soon set 
them to work, and with cardboard and compasses, 
jack straws and chess, the evening passed pleasantly. 
Clara knew not half the difficulties she should meet 
with, when she promised her mother to strive to be 
gentle and forbearing. She had lost the occupation 
which had constantly employed her for the last few 
weeks, and she often felt listless from the want of 
employment. This did not increase her good-humour, 
when little vexations arose. It certainly was pro- 
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yoking to see her frock torn by Edgar's rough pull, 
and her best drawing spoilt by Rosa's upsetting the 
inkstand over it. She could not always remember 
her promise, or consider that she herself, when a 
few years younger, had been equally annoying to 
others. Clara strove hard, however, to bear these 
trials well, and if she did not always succeed, she 
did very frequently, and the consciousness of doing 
right, and a smile or nod from her father, rewarded 
her for her self-command. 

When the holidays were over, and her brothers 
went daily to school, she found it much easier to pass 
the day without ill-temper, while the few hours that 
they were at home morning and evening were a 
source of real pleasure to her. Tired of being alone, 
she was always glad when five o'clock came, and 
having no other companion near her own age, she 
began to treat Frederick with far more consideration. 

Frederick's attachment to his sister quickly in- 
creased. He naturally felt both proud and pleased 
to be the partner of all her little schemes, and to see 
her assisting him in his own occupations. If Frederick 
were drawing out wheels for his cardboard coaches, 
Clara's neat hand cut out the delicate spokes: if a 
kite were to be made, Clara superintended the paste, 
or devised the ornaments. Still it is not surprising 
that Clara, so long accustomed to her mother's 
society, should desire older companions than her 
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brothers. Her father, observing how much she 
missed her mother, gave her leave to iuvite ocea- 
sionally their neighbours, the Miss Hargraves, who 
were a year or two older than Clara. 

With these young people, Clara and her brothers 
passed many a pleasant evening; for Sophia and 
Ellen Hargrave took an interest in all their occu- 
pations, and were ever ready for a good game of 
play, or a quiet amusement at the table, as either 
seemed most agreeable to the rest of the party. 
Edgar liked them, because they admired his rab- 
bits; Frederick, because they were never tired of 
looking at his little cabinet of shells and minerals; 
and Bosa said they were " kind girls," because 
they joined her in playing with the baby-house. 

The letters from Mrs. Travers were not at first 
very cheering. Her illness had been so severe that 
a long time was required to restore her to health, 
but she wrote in the most animated manner of her 
delight at hearing from Mr. Travers of the daily 
affectionate conduct of Clara to the younger chil- 
dren. Each letter expressed her eai'nest desire to 
return to them when she was sufficiently restored 
to do so. At length, after an absence of three 
months, Mr. Travers had the great pleasure of hear- 
ing that the sea air had proved so highly beneficial, 
that Mrs. Travers would no longer delay her return 
to her beloved family, and that she intended to be 
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with them in a few dajs. The happy children 
clapped their hands with joy, and eagerly asked their 
papa the day and the hour. Tuesday evening about 
five was the time fixed, and now nothing was thought 
of but preparations for dear mamma's return. Little 
Rosa busied herself in washing her doll's things, that 
the doll might look new and clean. Edgar and Fre- 
derick weeded their mamma's favourite flower-border 
with double (Jare ; and Clara (who longed to surprise 
her mamma with her progress in music) practised 
her last new tunes with additional zeal. Tuesday 
arrived, — a warm, delicious September day. Long 
before the evening, Clara had ornamented each par- 
lour with flowers, the sweetest and gayest she could 
find ; the boys had swept the gravel walks, till not 
one loose pebble could be seen ; and the doll arranged 
in her best had been placed in the window to watch 
for mamma. The last half hour was appearing very 
long, when Clara proposed that tea should be laid 
out in the arbour, her mother's favourite spot, from 
the beauty of the view that it commanded. The 
busy children soon conveyed the large arm-chair and 
the footstool from the parlour to the arbour. Edgar 
carried oflP the great tea-board, Clara followed with 
cups and saucers, and in a short time everything was 
in readiness. 

The pinafores were flung off, and the expecting 
little family had now nothing to do but to stand upon 
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the garden seats, and watch over the low holly hedge 
for the first sight of the stage-coach. 

The moment it was seen turning the comer of the 
road, and that the hand and white handkerchief 
appeared extended from the coach-window, the chil- 
dren darted to the front court with one joyftd cry, 
" Mamma has come, mamma has come ! " Yes, it 
was their beloved mother, who in a moment clasped 
them in her arms. With eyes overflowing with ten- 
derness, she looked first on one and then on another. 
Her joy at meeting her husband and children in 
health, — at seeing her daughter Clara, and all the 
smiling happy faces around her, was greater than 
can be described. She could only say, " My children, 
my children, this is happiness!" Rosa, however, 
soon made them all laugh; for, wondering at the 
tears on her mother's cheek, she said very gravely, 
^* Mamma, dear, are you ill ? what do you cry 
for?" 

After a few moments, the children led their mamma 
into the garden. Her quick eye soon perceived the 
fresh raked borders, the clean gravel walks, and all 
the little improvements and changes that her children 
had made. She thought drinking tea in the arbour 
was delightful ; and, whether it was that Clara made 
tea better than usual, she declared she had never 
enjoyed any tea so much. In spite of his merry 
mood, Edgar contrived to speak low for that even- 
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ing, and all being bent on making each other happy, 
were in the gayest spirits. 

After tea, Mrs. Travers sent in Frederick for a 
small box which she had brought from Devonshire. 
All were anxious to know the contents of this box. 
Edgar quickly produced his hammer to draw the 
nails which firmly closed the lid, and he had the 
pleasure of opening it 

The first packet which Mrs, Travers drew forth 
was a box of wooden animals for Boe^; the second, a 
parlour printing-press, with real types and inking- 
rollers, for Edgar ; and the third, a box of compasses, 
rule, and pencil, for Frederick. The fourth packet was 
much smaller than any, and Mrs. Travers gave it to 
Clara, expressing a hope that she might like the con- 
tents. What could it be ? The white wrapper was 
quickly taken off, when a small box appeared ; this 
being opened, the treasure was concealed by a tinted 
piece of paper and coloured cotton. 

" Oh ! mamma, can this really be for me I " ex- 
claimed the delighted little girl, as a locket with a 
beautiful miniature likeness of her mother struck her 
eye. " And a hair chain too, your own hair, mamma ; 
dear, dear mamma, are they both for me?" 

^^ Look, my love, and you will see," said Mrs. 
Travers. 

Clara drew forth the locket, suspended by the 
chain, from its cottony bed, and with a trembling 
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voice read the following words, which were engraved 
on the back of the locket in very small but very 
clear characters, ^^For the good daughter and the 
kind sister." 

" Then it 7nust be for you, Clara," said Frederick. 
" I am sure you have been a good daughter, and a 
kind sister too. You have dbne all you could to 
make us happy while mamma has been away, and 
what could you do more?" 

" There, Clara, dear, you see there is no mistake," 
said Mrs. Travers, as she smilingly kissed her 
daughter, and placed the hair chain round her neck. 
" Keep it ever, my dear, as a remembrance of your 
mother's love; — still more, let it remind you how 
much that love was increased by your early striving 
to cure yourself of your faults." 
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THE BKEAD-FBIJIT OF OTAHEITE. 

There Is an island where no peasants toil 
To drive the ploughshare in the fertile soil, 
No seed is sown, no corn-fields deck the plain. 
No pond'rous mill-stones bruise the ripen'd grain. 
Their mellow harvest ripens over head, 
Their groves supply them with abundant bread I 
On stately trees, the sun and genial air. 
Without man's aid, unceasing food prepare. 
Still further benefits these trees bestow, — 
The stem is fell'd, — behold the light canoe! 
From the tough fibres of the bark proceeds 
Such simple clothing as the climate needs, — 
Delightful clime, where flowers perpetual grow. 
Unchecked by winter's frost, or showers of snow I 
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22 ILustrations by Richabd Dotle. Pnce 34 6d 
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